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Fern Walterof Senior Troop 1,Tacoma,W ash. 


tells how her troop earned a bugle 


2 
S 
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OW many troops there 
are who wish a bugle and 
how many girls who de- 

sire to become buglers, if only 
their troops had bugles! In most 
cases they do not feel they can 
afford the unwarranted expendi- 
ture from the troop treasury. To 
troops such as these THE AMERI- 
CAN Gir offers a simple plan, 
which Girl Scouts all over the 
country are now putting into use. 
That is to secure your bugle or 


other equipment by obtaining 
some new _— subscriptions for 
THE AMERICAN GIRL. 

Read how Fern Walter and 


her troop did it 
Fern W alter’s letter 


“Two girls in our troop want- 
ed to learn how to blow a 
bugle and all of the other girls 
wanted a bugler. We did not 
feel that we wanted to take 
the money out of the treasury, 
as ‘A Girl Scout is Thrifty.’ 
We thought of several differ- 
ent ways in which we could 
earn the necessary money, but none of them seemed 
to appeal to all of the girls. In the next AMERICAN 
Girt I noticed an announcement which would en- 
able us to get the desired bugle, by getting sub- 
scribers for THE AMERICAN Girt. At the next 
meeting I told the girls. Heretofore, the girls had 
read my copy of THE AMERICAN GirL and enjoyed 
it so much that every one was more than willing 
to give me her dollar and a half for a year’s sub- 
scription. We received the bugle September 25, 
1924. 

“IT know that none of the girls are disappointed 
in the magazine as they have told me that they find 
it almost impossible to wait for the next number, 
and that they read it from cover to cover to be sure 
that they do not miss anything. As for myself, I 
have never cared to read any magazine until I be- 
came acquainted with THe AMERICAN Girt. I 
have not been able to find a magazine for girls 
that compares with it.” 


THE AMERICAN GIRL, 
Girl Scouts, Inc., 
670 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. 


Dear American Girl: 


Will you please send me a..........-seeeeeeeeeeeeaS a Premium] 
for my troop? We are enclosing...............0. new subscriptions 
with $1.50 each as payment for them. I am also sending you the 
names and correct addresses of your new subscribers. Send the! 


premium in my care. 
Se NR iceman need Speed Aki beh a Coca mmkk pec la wireless 
Se OREN PR bs aa days doko baa Cae amnesia ne ewe nance elec | 





Fern and her troop 





It will be easy 


Doesn't this seem easy? Your 
troop can do what Fern’s troop did. 
You enjoy THE AMERICAN GIRL and 
for the same reason your Girl Scout 
friends will enjoy it too. It con- 
tains stories by the best writers for 
girls, Scout news and pictures, puz- 
zles, games, ideas for parties, things 
to make and do, as well as articles 
that will be helpful to you in your 
Scouting. Just show them some 
sample copies of your magazine and 
many of them will be glad to sub- 
scribe. 

A good way to get subscribers is 
to go to the mothers of Girl Scouts. 
They are glad to know about such 
a fine magazine for girls and will 
give you orders for subscriptions. 


Other equipment too 


If your troop does not wish a bu- 
gle there are other popular pieces 
of equipment suitable for troop use 
that you may obtain. Consult the 
list below, pick out your premium 
and set to work to get the necessary 
subscriptions. 

When you have succeeded in se- 
curing the correct number of sub- 
scriptions, sign the coupon and send 
to us, (or write us a letter mention- 
ing the premium you wish) with the 
names and addresses of the new subscribers and a check or 
money order for the amount. We will forward your pre- 
mium to you at once. 

If you yourself wish to earn equipment for your individual 
use, consult our March premium page. This will show you 
the articles given and the number of subscriptions required 
for each. 


Premiums for troop use 
4 


Premium Subscriptions Money 
American Flag 
2 x 3 ft. (Wool) 9 $13.50 | 
3.x 5 ft. (Wool) II 16.50 
4 x 6 ft. (Wool) 15 22.50 
Girl Scout Troop Flag 
2 x 3 ft. (Wool) 8 12.00 | 
Lettering (extra) roc per letter 
2% x 4 ft. (Wool) 13 19.50 
Lettering (extra) 15c per letter 
Girl Scout Felt Emblems 
3 x 4 ft. (Wool) I 1.50 
7 x 10 ft. (Wool) 2 3.00 
Flag Set 4 6.00 
Troop Pennant 4 6.00 
Staffs 
1” x 7 ft. Jointed with G.S. Emblem 21 31.50 
x7 ft. a “ Eagle 15 22.50 
i x7 &. e “Spear II 16.50 
Flag Carrier 8 12.00 
Bugle 12 18.00 


The bugle 
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By ELIZABETH J. COATSWORTH 
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But the little black cats won’t hear 


They are wild who were once so confiding, 
They are crazed when the moon is riding 
You will not catch the kittens soon. 

They care not for saucers of milk, 

They are hearing more than you hear, 


Is less than the buzzing of flies. 
They are seeing more than you see, 


They think not of pillows of silk, 
Your softest, crooningest call 


And out of the darkness they peer 
With a goblin light in their eyes. 


From “The Saturday Review of Literature’’ 
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ARRY Browning was captain of the team. “Barry, 
fought as hard in defeat as in victory and because even 
the Undaunted”, we called her because she always 

in the face of heavy odds, she kept on fighting until the 
game was played. : 

No one questioned Barry’s leadership among the girls 
of Cranford High. She was vice-president of the senior 
class, president of the Shakespeare Society, and probable 
valedictorian. And we elected her captain of the girls 
basketball team without a single dissenting vote. 

“Well,” she said, when the result was announced, ‘“‘we 
may win and we may loose, but whatever the outcome, 
we'll do our best.” 

So we started practice in the school gymnasium, while 
the boys, led by Andy Kirk, looked on with amused toler- 
ance and predicted a disastrous season. Only Budd Smith 
had a good word for us—old Budd, with his pug nose 
and square jaw and heart of gold. 

“Maybe,” Bud suggested, “the girls might be able to 
teach us a thing or two before the winter’s over.” 

But we had no hope of teaching any one anything. 
What we wanted to do was to make out a good schedule, 
win the majority of our games, and be a credit to Cran- 
ford High. Several of us had played basketball before, 
and Miss Embree, one of the school teachers who had 
graduated from Vassar, volunteered to act as coach. So 
we arranged a schedule of seven games and settled down 
to work. 

“Practice makes perfect,” Mary Todd announced to 
Andy Kirk when he chided us about being so serious. 

“Yes,” Andy answered, “but all the practice in the 
world can’t make a speed-boat out of a tug.” 

Mary’s eyes flashed angrily and a bitter retort sprang 
to her lips. But Barry was the one who answered Andy. 

“In the long run,” she said quietly, “it’s generally the 
tug which gets there.” 

“But who wants to be a tug?” Andy demanded and 
walked away rather pleased with himself. 

That was Andy’s big fault. He thought that Andy 
Kirk was just about the cream of the earth. But he was 
a good fellow at heart, a hard fighter, and a loyal sup- 
porter of the school. He and Barry were rival leaders, 
although in a pinch it was generally Budd Smith who 
carried on. None of us looked upon Budd as a leader, 
however; he was just “old Budd,” something of a plugger, 
not much of ¢ talker, and a good deal of a man. When 


Keeps the Faith 


By EARL REED SILVERS 


Illustrations by Ethel C. Taylor 
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we were in trouble of any kind, we generally told Budd 
about it first. 

He was left guard on the boys’ basketball team; with 
Andy center, Hugh Potter the other guard, and Bill 
Woodruff and Tom Borden forwards. They were a 
veteran combination and hoped to ‘win the County 
Championship; and while we were not without our own 
hopes and aspirations, we realized that the boys’ team was 
the real Cranford varsity, and we rooted hard for them 
from the first game to the last. 

“After all,” Barry said, “it’s Cranford that counts 
more than anything else, and it’s up to us to fight—not 
for ourselves, but for the school.” 

And so although the boys looked upon our team as some- 
thing of a joke, we were able before the season to prove 
the truth of Budd’s half prophetic words. 

“Maybe the girls might be able to teach us a thing 
or two,” Budd had said. 

Strangely, even though we were the first girls’ team 
ever to represent the school we made a surprisingly good 
showing in the opening contest and managed to win from 
Roselle, 27 to 6. Probably no one was more surprised 
than the members of the team, but we tried to make be- 
lieve that the result was just as we had expected. 

“Although, of course,” Mildred Hartmore announced 
sarcastically, “we can’t hope to even approach the record 
which the boys will make.” 

“Of course not,” Andy agreed, and bowed elaborately. 
“No one would expect you to.” 

Mildred was the bespeckled manager of our team, 
a “shark” at ancient history and an avowed enemy of all 
boys. But on more than one occasion she had proved her- 
self a good sport, and although she and Andy were con- 
tinually bickering, I think that ’way underneath they 
really liked each other. 

After we had defeated Garwood in the second game of 
the season, Mildred confided to us what she considered 
her “‘life’s greatest ambition.” 

“What a wonderful thing it would be,” she said, “if 
we could win all our games and the County Champion- 
ship, and just show Andy Kirk and his crowd a thing or 
two.” 

They were Budd’s very words, although none of us 
noticed it at the time. 

“Tt would be fine,” Barry answered. 
expect too much, Mildred.” 


“But we mustn’t 
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Nevertheless, when we defeated Westfield on the fol- 
lowing Saturday, we began to consider Mildred more 
seriously than we had at first. There were only three 
more games on our schedule, and if we won them all we 
would have undisputed claim to the championship. The 
only hard game was against Woodbridge, and if we could 
win that... 

Barry’s eyes flashed. 

“Let’s do it, girls,” she suggested. 

“Let's!” Mildred Hartmore said. 
the boys!” 

But Barry interrupted her. 

“Tf only,” she supplemented, “to bring more honor to 
Cranford High.” 

There were six of us present at the time, the five regular 
members of the team and Mildred. 

“What we ought to do,” Mary Todd declared, “is to 
set down definite rules of training, and have certain regu- 
lations like the boys have.” 

“What are they?” Barry asked. 

“With the boys,” Mary explained, “I believe they’re all 
expected to be in bed at ten o'clock before each game. 
As for the rest, they just promise to use good sense and 
take care of themselves.” 

Barry nodded, making one of her quick decisions. 

“We'll have training rules, too,” she announced. “No 
cake or ice cream for the rest of the season. And on the 
nights before the three remaining games, we'll stay in; 
no dances, or parties of any kind.” Her eyes burned into 
ours. “Are you willing to do it?” 

“Yes,” we said. 

Looking back now, I remember that Catherine Davis 
didn’t say anything at all. Catherine was our left guard, 
one of the stars of the team; a good-looking girl with 
curly blond hair and a pair of mischievous eyes. Next to 
Barry, she was probably the most popular girl in school, 
especially with the boys. 

“How about getting down to practice?’ she suggested 
and because we were already late, we hastened to the 
gymnasium where Miss Embree was waiting. 

The next morning on the way to school we told Andy 
and Budd about our new training rules. Budd agreed 
instantly that it was a fine thing. 
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“Tf only to show 










“Hello!” said Catherine Davis, 
looking a little guilty about 
something and not quite daring 
to meet Barry’s eyes 


“Nothing like playing the game off the court as well 
as on,” he said. 

But Andy appeared unimpressed. 

‘Just between you and me and the lamppost,” he told 
us, “those training rules don’t mean very much to the boys’ 
team. We've played together so long and know one an- 
other so well that—-well, what’s a little break in training 
between friends?” 

Barry’s eyes were serious. 
a break in faith,” she said. 

Andy cast a quick glance at her, saw that she was 
serious, and lapsed into silence. 

‘What would you do,” Budd asked curiously, “if some- 
one on your team should break one of the rules?” 

“Drop her from the squad,” Barry answered. 

“Even though it busted up the team?” 

ae 

Andy snorted. ‘“‘Like fish you would!” 

“Well,” Budd put in, “no one’s going to break training, 
so why worry about it?” 

There didn’t seem to be any cause for worry, especially 
after the next Saturday when we defeated Hyde Park, 
32 to 19. Under Barry’s inspiring leadership, we played 
better than ever before, so well, in fact, that even the 
boys conceded us a chance for the County Championship. 

“All you have to do is to beat Woodbridge,” Budd said, 
“and the laurel wreath is yours.” 

“Your own record isn’t exactly poor,” Barry told him; 
and Budd grinned happily, because the boys’ team had 
yet to be defeated by a county school and it looked like a 
double victory for Cranford. 

And then, on the morning of the Woodbridge game, 
Catherine Davis made her confession. We were sitting 
on the porch of Barry’s home—Barry and I—when 
Catherine drove up in her father’s car. 

“Hello!” she said, and sat down beside us, looking a 
little guilty about something, and not quite daring to 
meet Barry’s eyes. Then, with a grin of apology, she 
cleared her throat and looked over at us. 

“Girls,” she began, “I’m afraid that I broke training 
rules last night.” 

There was just the semblance of a twinkle in her eye 
as if she wanted us to think that what she had done was 
half in fun and didn’t amount to much, any- 
how. But there was no answering smile on 
Barry’s lips. 

“How?” Barry asked. 

“Last night,” Catherine said, “I went to a 
show in New York.” 

“Who with?” Barry demanded. She 


“It amounts, practically, to 
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“At two o'clock, when we 
trotted out upon the court, 
our dream of victory had 
gone glimmering” 


should have said “With whom,” but none of us noticed 
the mistake. 

“Bill Woodruff,” Catherine answered. 

Barry’s eyes opened wide. 

“And what time did you get home ?”’ 

“After twelve.” Catherine opened her hands in a ges- 
ture of appeal. “I’m sorry, Barry. I—I wanted to see the 
picture—it was ‘The Thief of Bagdad,’ you know and when 
Bill suggested it, I just went.” 

“But it was the night before a game, the n.ost important 
game of the season, and—and you shouldn’t have gone, 
Catherine.” 

“I know.” 

We relapsed into silence. Barry sat with her chin 
cupped in her hands and her face was lined with worry. 
There was a rim of tears in Catherine’s eyes. 

No one spoke for a long time. I found myself re- 
membering what Barry had said to Andy Kirk: 

“Breaking training amounts, practically, to a break 
in faith.” 

And Barry had high ideals, and the courage to follow 
them. 

“I’m sorry,” Catherine said again. 

For the moment, Barry did not answer. She was 
thinking, probably, of our big ambition—to win every 
game and “show the boys a thing or two.” We couldn't 
win without Catherine, who was onc of the stars of the 
team; but if Barry kept her word, Catherine wouldn’t be 
allowed to play. 

“T guess,” Barry announced, speaking very softly, “that 
you had better stay out of the Woodbridge game this 
afternoon.” 

Catherine might have protested, might have argued 
about it; but she had known Barry long enough to realize 
the futility of argument. For when Barry believed her- 
self to be in the right, nothing could sway her. 

“TI suppose so,” Catherine said. A tear escaped from 
her eye and trickled down her cheek. “I ought to have 
known better but I didn’t think. Somehow, things seemed 
different last night. Bill dared me and I went. And 
now, we—we’ll probably lose to-day.” 

“Yes,” Barry agreed. She smiled wryly. “And we 
won’t be able to show the boys a thing, after all.” 

Catherine stood up. She looked as if she wanted to get 
off by herself and have a good cry. “I'll be going on. 
And—and I’m sorry, Barry.” 
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There was no rancor 
’ 


“No more than the rest of us.” 
in Barry’s voice, no resentment. “I wish you hadn’t done it.’ 

Catherine turned away and stumbled down the path. 
She had hardly gone when Andy Kirk walkec by. 

“Oh, Andy!” Barry called. 


He came in, whistling, his hands in his pockets. “Good 
day for the games,” he remarked. 
“Yes.” Barry looked straight into his eyes. “Catherine 


Davis isn’t playing with us this afternoon.” 

Andy’s jaw dropped. “Why?” 

“She broke training rules.” 

“How?” 

“Went to New York to the movies and didn’t get home 
until after midnight.” 

“And you’re dropping her for that?” 

“Yes; she’s going to stay out of the Woodbridge game.” 

“What did she say?” 

“Nothing, except that she’s sorry.” 
worried. “It means we'll lose.” 
“You’re foolish,” Andy said. 

out of a molehill ?” 

“Tt isn’t a molehill,” Barry answered. 
the faith at Cranford, or we don’t.” 

Andy nodded. “I’]l hand it to you,” he said. 
you're right, I suppose, but—” 

“The fellow Catherine went with,” Barry told him, 
“was Bill Woodruff.” 

Andy wheeled. 

“What!” 

“Bill Woodruff!” Barry repeated. 

Andy’s face clouded. ‘“Humph!” 

“T’m telling you,” Barry explained, “not because I 
want to squeal but because you ought to know.” 

“Of course!” 

There was a long two minutes of silence. Andy shifted 
uncomfortably, took off his hat, rubbed his fingers through 
his hair, frowned, and cleared his throat. 

“In a way,” he said finally, “Bill’s case is different. 
All season we've kept the rules, but—it’s been more or 
less up to each player.” 

Andy looked up appealingly, but Barry didn’t say a 
word. 

“I’m telling you this,” Andy continued, “because I 
want you to understand how it is if—if you see Bill in 
there this afternoon.” 

(Continued on page 38) 
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“When I Wasa Girl” 


They called Lou Rogers ‘“Tomboy” 
when she was a barefooted girl in 
the Maine woods. Now she « a 
famous humorous artist and the 
only woman cartoonist in the world 


By ALICE MARY KIMBALL 


HEN Lou Rogers was a youngster, there 

were no Girl Scouts. People weren’t used 

to girls who climb trees, catch fish, climb 
mountains, swing axes, and camp summer or winter. A 
girl who liked the same kind of healthy outdoor fun her 
brother did was called a tomboy. 

“Hey, Tomboy!” the school children used to sing out 
when they saw Lou coming, swinging her bookbag and her 
shiny dinner pail. 

Lou gloried in her nickname. She was having so much 
fun she didn’t care what people called her. 

Her father was a lumberman. He had a string of 
camps on the Wissattaquiok in the woods of northern 
Maine. In these camps lived men who cut the great trees 
into logs and in the spring drove them down the river 
and on to the booms above Bangor. ‘There was always 
a cook at the camps and plenty of bunks and blankets. 
Whenever the Rogers children said the word, their father 
would take them along with him to camp. They camped 
not only in summer, but in winter when snow was drifted 
to the eaves and storms roared and raged over the moun- 
tains. 

The family lived on a farm, a tiny pocket handkerchief 
of clearing with thick forests spread out on four sides. In 
these great woods were clear lakes, leaping streams full of 
trout, mountains, and ledges of shaggy granite. Red deer, 
tco, and foxes, moose, and bears. Can you imagine a more 
exciting playground? Here Lou lived with her brothers 
and sisters. There were seven children in the family—four 
boys, three girls—and a dog named Anthony Patrick. The 
girls were active and strong-bodied, with tan on their 
faces and freckles peppered over their noses. 

Lou’s father and mother seem to have been as full of 
common-sense as a nut is of meat. “They were community 
leaders in Patten, the little village nearest their home. If 
money was to be raised for the church, if a dinner was 

to be given at the grange, if the towns- 
people had to be interested in getting better 
roads or better schools, Mr. and Mrs. 
Rogers came forward and worked like 
beavers. They were serious when serious- 
ness was needed, but they believed in 
having a good time. And what a circus 
their children had! 

I heard all about it the other 
day from Lou herself. She is still 
a tomboy. She still likes to fish 
and hunt, to climb trees and play 
snowball, to sail boats, and to 
tramp twenty miles a day on a 
trail; but she is now a famous hu- 
morous artist and a writer as well. 
Whenever Lou touches typewriter, 
pencil, or brush to paper she does 
something that gets at your “Tisi- 
bles.”’ She makes gales and showers 
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of laughter where there was only gloom before. 

Have you seen the “Gimmicks?” The rhymed story 
of their doings appears every month in the Ladies Home 
Journal. Lou writes it every day in her studio and makes 
rollicking pictures to illustrate it as she goes along. The 
Gimmicks are distantly related to Brownies and Kewpies, 
but they are quite different. They are a kind of American 
elf. There have been German elves before and Scandina- 
vian elves and Irish elves, but never a Maine Yankee elf— 
and that is what the Gimmicks are. They are little make- 
believe people who live on roofs and chimneys. 


“So small they are—real teenty-wee! 
As tall as sparrows look to be!” 


These elf-folk do all the jolly, thrilling things Lou 
Rogers did when she was a tomboy in the Maine woods. 
If she hadn’t loved building fabulous snow caves, making 
log houses, damming the brook into a swimming hole, 
jumping in the hay in the big barn, and eating and sleeping 
out of doors, the Gimmicks might never have been born 
at all. 

When I went to see Lou Rogers to ask her to talk about 
herself for the readers of THE AMERICAN Girt, I climbed 
flights and flights of stairs to the tip-top of an old house on 
Greenwich Avenue in New York City. There she was in 
a studio which perches on the top 
floor and looks down on roofs, 
tree-tops, and chimney-pots. From 
her work-table by the window, she 
can watch the Gimmicks at play 
on scores of roofs. 

A studio is an artist’s work- 
shop. It is a big room usually, and 
it is always full of beautiful 
things. Drawings, pictures, gay- 
colored curtains and cushions, in- 
teresting rugs, books that your 
fingers itch to get hold of, and a 
fireplace. Often the beauty isn’t 
at all expensive, for real artists, 
even famous ones, aren’t likely to 
be rich. They have so much fun 
at their work that they forget to 
rile up money. 

(Continued on page 40) 
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HE brief 
! October 
twilight 


was fading quietly 
into shadows that 
crept slowly up the 
frowning canon 
walls above the 
tiny town of 
Olden. Twinkling 
squares of light 
glowing faintly 
through the gloom 
were cabin  win- 
dows, pricked out 
against the velvety 
background of the 
pines. Two squares 
larger and more 
deeply yellow than 
the rest were the 
front windows of 
Olden’s general 
store where Jenny 
Hawkins, a tall 
rather studious- 
looking girl of fif- 
teen, had just hung 
two shaky old __ lanterns 
sheathed in battered tin re- 
flectors. The store and a 
dozen or so scattered cabins, 
the railroad tracks and the 
dark bulk of the ore sheds 
belonging to the Pretty Gal 
gold mine were all that dis- 
tinguished the town from the 
wilderness of southwestern 
Colorado country surround- 
ing it. 

In the cozy living rooms 
back of the store, Ma Hawkins was scurrying energetically 
about her supper preparations. Jenny and her twelve year 
old brother Sam, made wise by long experience, kept care- 
fully out of Ma’s way until such time as her sharp voice 
should call. Ma, kind at heart and known everywhere as 
“a splendid manager,” was left a widow when the children 
were only little tots. She had taken over the general store 
and post office, and with only Granpaw Hawkins to help 
her she had managed the store and “raised” her children, 
sending them to school in the winter session, and keeping 
them busy in the store during the long vacations. 

Jenny’s quiet ways were never understood by iier ener- 
getic mother. “A regular bookworm,” she called her, 
“always has her nose in a book when the mail-train’s due, 
or goes off daydreamin’ and weighs out seven pounds of 
sugar for five!” Yet although Jenny was very different 
from the rough-riding western girl of popular belief, she 
was quick-witted and brave in danger, as this eventful 
evening was to prove. 

Sam was a fat, roly-poly boy, lazily good-natured and 
regarding books and baths as evils equally to be avoided. 
Sam’s greatest ambition was to become a _ ventriloquist, 





The limp and that voice! Jenny blinked as an inspiration hit her. 
this masked bandit couldn’t be... . 


Jenny Sets a Trap 


Read Jenny’s story and see whether you 
yourself have ever known a girl more cour- 
ageous,more quick-witted in time of danger 


By RUTH GILBERT COCHRAN 
Illustrations by Douglas Ryan 


such as he had seen 
in a traveling road 
show and most of 
his waking hours 
were spent in mi- 
micing his friends 
and neighbors and 
in making queer 
sounds in imita- 
tion of various mu- 
sical instruments. 

Ma _ Hawkins, 
coming now to the 
door to call her 
children to supper, 
found them char- 
acteristically occu- 
pied. Jenny, 
standing in the 
lantern light, was 
holding the fine 
print of the Farm- 
ers’ Almanac close 
to her eyes while 
Sam, leaning back 
against the count- 
er, had fitted a 
clothespin over his 
nose and was giving a pain- 
ful imitation of a tortured 
bagpipe. His mournful solo 
was cut short by Ma Haw- 
kins’s strident tones. 

“Sam, for goodness’ sake, 
stop that awful noise. Jenny, 
quit readin’ by that miser- 
able light. And both of you 
come to supper now before 
the beefsteak’s ruined. Sam! 
Jenny! You hear me?” 

A delightful aroma of 
fried steak, bubbling coffee and hot rolls wafting in through 
the open door added a powerful argument to her words 
and Sam needed no further stimulus to bring him plung- 
ing up the three narrow steps at the back of the store that 
led into the living quarters. Jenny followed more sedately. 

A tiny “parlor,” two small bedrooms and a large kit- 
chen, all as neat as the proverbial pin, these were the liv- 
ing rooms of the Hawkins family. Meals were eaten in 
the kitchen, and it was indeed the pleasantest room in the 
house. There was only one door out, leading from the 
kitchen, not to an ordinary backyard but to “all outdoors,” 
as Ma Hawkins said. A smaller door beside it opened 
into a small windowless storeroom where Ma kept her 
bucket-candies and other supplies which she considered too 
tempting to be placed within Sam’s reach. This door she 
kept well padlocked, for she knew Sam’s appetite of old, 
and it was this room which was fated to play an important 
part in the happenjngs of the next few hours. 

Supper tonight was a hasty affair, for Ma who was a 
famous nurse, had promised to spend the night at a sick 
neighbor’s house, a “neighbor” who lived three miles out 
of town on an upland ranch. So Ma in her hurry to de- 


But no, 
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part was keyed up to even greater energy than usual. Sup- 
per over, she issued her commands with the quick precision 
of a setting-up exercise. 

“Now, children, don’t forget,” she snapped. “Jenny is 
to sit up and take the mail from the 11:40 Telluride train, 
if there is any. Sam’s to wash the supper dishes—no use 
makin’ faces—and wash them clean. And then, Sam, you 
go to bed. No sense in both of you losin’ sleep. Jenny, 
here’s the key to the storeroom padlock. There won’t 
likely be any call for candy or for much anything tonight, 
I expect, but I want you to put the mail sack in there and 
keep it locked up until Granpaw can come over and sort 
the mail in the mornin’. If you must read in the store, 
take your flashlight to help out on the light, though why 
you should strain your eyes over most of the stuff you read 
is more than I can see! Sam, if you spill dishwater on 
my new blue linoleum, you’re to wipe it up, understand ? 
Granpaw’s goin’ to call for me in the side-buggy at eight 
sharp and I hope I can go take care of poor old Mis’ 
Young without worryin’ too much over what’s goin’ on 
here!” 

“Don’t you worry, Ma,” said both in chorus. 

“T’ve got a wonderful book, Moby Dick, that Mr. Red- 
fern gave me yesterday,” said Jenny gleefully, and Sam 
added in a high-pitched voice, ‘“Take good keer of yerself, 
Clarissey, and if you see some good-looking cake, bring 
me home a piece!” Then he ducked with exaggerated 
fright from a swing of Ma’s quick arm. 

“Land sakes, Sam,” scolded Ma, laughing in spite of her- 
self, “you do sound for all the world like Granpaw. If 
you'd study your lessons as hard as you do your imitation 
I’d be better pleased.” 

A rattle of wheels at the store porch announced the 
arrival of Granpaw Hawkins himself, with the side buggy 
and a team of fractious bronchos. Granpaw, a rather 
crusty old gentleman, frankly preferred the quiet of his 
own dooryard to the clatter of “daughter Clarissey’s 


,’ 


tongue” and cheerfully took the daily walk of a mile to his 
own cabin every evening after his work was done in the 
store. Now, hauling in his restive bronchos with a flour- 
ish, he called for ‘“Clarissey” in no uncertain tones. Ma 
ran distractedly about, collecting coat, hat and rubbers, 
and adding a well worn shawl and furpiece, in case it 
should turn colder. At last, seated in the buggy, she de- 
tained Granpaw, who was fuming at the delay, to shout 
her final instructions. 

“Don’t lose that key, Jenny. Sam, remember the linole- 
um, And Jenny, I sent all the money to the bank today, 
except two dollars in nickels. So if Black Pedro or any 
other hold-up men should drop in, just tell them there’s 
nothin’ worth carryin’ off. And don’t . " 

The team, starting with a jerk, put an effectual stop 
to her remarks and she had only time to wave a cheery 
goodbye before: buggy, bronchos and all vanished with a 
rattle of hoofs and wheels into the night. And everybody 
else in Olden seemed to be starting out at the same mo- 
ment. It happened that tonight one of the neighboring 
ranchers was giving a “party” and no one cared to miss 
an event so rare and delightful as the generous supper and 
dance promised at the big Dean ranch-house. Chattering 
family parties jolted by in lumbering farm wagons and 
Jenny, who had been invited to the festivities, could not 
help wishing that she had been able to join them. Miners 
and ranchers raced by, some in creaking Fords and others 
on galloping cow-ponies. All were bound for the Dean 
ranch, five miles up the canon, and the town was soon 
deserted. 

After the dash and the bustle of the last half hour, 
the lonely road seeined even more quiet and dark than 
usual and Jenny and Sam, feeling rather forlorn, turned 
back into the store. 

“Gee, Jenny,” quavered Sam, “you don’t suppose Black 
Pedro is anywhere around, do you?” 

“Well, hardly,” laughed Jenny. ‘There are too many 

warrants ouc against him. 
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He wouldn’t dare come 
within twenty miles of 
this place just now while 
people are stirred up over 
that hold-up at the Tell- 
uride bank. Besides, Mr. 
Redfern promised to look 
in when he gets back on 
the eleven-forty train to- 
night. He gave me this 
book yesterday,” and Jen- 
ny hugged her treasure 
for to have the prospect 
of reading a long sea story 
held for her the thrill 
that only a box of the 


richest chocolates could 
have given her brother 
Sam. 

“Aw, your old Mr. 


Redfern makes me tired,” 
grumbled Sam. “Always 
talking books-books-books ! 
Why doesn’t he go teach 
school some place instead 
of holding down a cash- 
ier’s job at the Pretty 
Gal? Nobody else around 








— here thinks he’s so much. 
4 Why, Dague . .” 
“Sam Hawkins,” Jen- 
Jenny’s mother called her a “regular bookworm.” Sam’s greatest ambition was to be a ny interrupted _ sterniy, 
ventriloquist “‘my’ Mr. Redfern, as 
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you call him, is twice the man that boastful 
Mr. Dague is, for all his size. And Mr. 
Redfern, although he is so much older, 
gets most of the work to do you'll notice, 
now that Mr. Smith, the ‘big Boss’ is 
away. Mr. Dague was supposed to go to 
Telluride to get the pay money tonight 
but he left that job to Mr. Redfern, too.” 

“Yeah, but Dague really is laid up in 
bed with a sprained ankle,” Sam _ broke 
in,” and I heard his wife tell Ma so to- 
day when she was in the store to buy some 
liniment for him. Here’s how she talks . 
‘Oh, Mith Hawkinth, poor This had a 
terrible fall yethterday and he thprained 
hith ankle tho he can’t walk’.” 

Jenny laughed at the clever mimicry of 
Mrs. Dague’s childish lisp. “I'll take it 
back this time,’ she conceded, “but you 
know very well that Mr. Redfern is a 
gentleman and Mr. Dague isn’t. Mr. Red- 
fern is old and gentle in his manner and 
people here don’t understand him. He has 
been mighty nice and kind to me and he 
says he will help me study for the college 
entrance exams. He's a wiz at mathe- 
matics. But see here, why are you criticis- 
ing your betters instead of getting at those 
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supper dishes? Get thee to the kitchen, 
go!’ And Sam, pursued by a well-aimed 
potato, fled kitchenward and soon a sound 
of vigorous rattling and splashing, varied 
with an occasional crash of breaking china, announced that 
he was at his task. 

Jenny, meanwhile, had leaned her chair back at a com- 
fortable angle against the counter and had settled down 
to read Moby Dick, forgetting in the magic of that whaler’s 
yarn to use the flashlight lying idle on the counter beside 
her. The flight of time was as nothing. Vaguely she 
realized that Sam had finished his kitchen tasks and was 
now sound asleep in his bedroom back of the store. If 
the sound of stealthy footsteps broke the quiet of the 
night outside Jenny was not aware of them. 

But a hand suddenly on her shoulder roused her with a 
start that sent Moby Dick flying to the floor, and Jenny 
looked up into the masked face of a tall man, standing 
before her with a revolver in his hand. 

“Pretty late for little girls to be up, isn’t it?” the man 
asked gruffly, after putting his revolver back in its holster. 

Jenny, more frightened than she cared later to admit, 
jumped up and looked around the store. Another figure, 
shorter and even more closely masked, stood in the outer 
doorway. 

“No use you look or yell for help,” said this smaller 
man, in a voice unmistakably Mexican. “Ever’body gone 
to the party all the men in town five miles away 
tonight.” 

“T know that,” said Jenny, and was surprised to find 
her courage returning with the sound of her own voice, 
‘but there’s nothing worth taking here. Ma—my mother, 
I mean,—left two dollars in the cash drawer, and that’s 
all.” 

The tall man laughed and Jenny pricked up her ears, 
for there was something familiar in that sound. Then 
he spoke and his voice sounded unnaturally gruff, Jenny 
thought. 

“All we want of you,” he said, “is a can of sardines 
and a few crackers. My friend here is hungry.” 

“Madre, ves!” the little man agreed with chattering 
teeth. “And cold, too, to freeze! Thees night wind it 
go through a hungry man to hees bones!” 





“Well, young lady,’ said Mr. Smith, “I understand you've been wonder- 
ing how you were going to manage to get to college” 


The tall man, who seemed to be lame, walked over to 
the cracker bin with a painful limp. “Hurry up with the 
grub,” he said tersely, “and tell me where you keep your 
sardines.” 

The limp and that voice! Jenny blinked as an inspira- 
tion hit her with the force of certainty. But no, this 
masked bandit couldn’t be she must make sure. 

“T’ll tell you,” she offered, “if your friend is so cold, 
I’ll warm up some coffee for him in the kitchen. It won't 
take me but a minute or two, shall I?” 

“How about it, Pedro?” asked the tall man impatiently. 

“Si, si,” chuckled the little man, delightedly, “we have 
plenty time if the nina here hurry.” 

Jenny caught up the flashlight, and went back into the 
living rooms, leaving the communicating door half open. 
She sped into the kitchen, placed the coffee pot noisily on 
the stove, and then crept quietly back to the parlor door 
and listened to the two men in the store. “I don’t like 
this,” the tall man was saying. “If my wife finds I’m 
gone, I shan’t have any alibi left.” 

“Ah, well, senor,” came the Mexican’s answer, some- 
what muffled by a copious mouthful of crackers and sar- 
dines, “you must trust to Pedro’s luck. Black Pedro is a 
hard one to catch! An that train be here soon, so better 
be waiting here, where it is so nice and warm. Your 
friend, the one you call Redfern, yes? He weel never sus- 
pect until we take the pay money away from heem. And 
if he puts up a fight, that old man? Oh, no, he would 
never dare, and there is nobody coming back from that 
party to help him. Madre, eef I knew how empty thees 
town was, I would not have stayed out in the cold so 
long! Where is that hot coffee? If we wait much longer, 
I theenk I go after it myself!” 

Jenny waited to hear no more, but sped noiselessly into 
Sam’s bedroom. Cherubically fat and peacefully asleep 
lay Sam, but Jenny was merciless. Slapping a wet wash- 
cloth over her brother’s mouth, she effectually wakened 
and silenced him with one movement! Then holding him 

(Continued on page 45) 
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Sesh Affair 


A New Girl Scout Play in two aéts 


By OLEDA SCHROTTKY 
Decoration by Winifred Bromhall 


GERANIUM 
BouNcING Bet 
ARBUTUS 

Tivy Tips 
Hounp’s ToNGUE 
Dye WEED 


BLuE FLaG 


Daisy 
MariGoLp 
Star Grass 


Water LILy 


MountTAIN LAUREL 


GROUND PINE 
JACK-IN-THE-PULPIT 
Lapy’s SLIPPER 
PHLOx 

CoLUMBINE 
‘TRILLIUM 


May APPLE Ho.iy First BLUE BELL 
SPEEDWELL GENTIAN OTHER BLUE BELLS 
DANDELION CARDINAL FLOWER TRUMPET CREFPERS 
3 UTTER-AND-EGGS 

The play may be made regional; if Lady's Slipper, for to the edge of the arbor and looks anxiously into the 


instance does not grow in your 
substitute a flower that does. The cast of characters is 
flexible; you may add more flowers or combine speeches. 

The scene takes place in the Arbor of the Flowers’ 
Rendez-vous. Columbine, Blue Bells and Cardinal Flowers 
grow in_ profusion. Geranium, Bouncing Bet and Arbutus 
busy themselves about the arbor. Geranium stands on a 
bench trailing morning glory vines, Bouncing Bet is 
clipping grass, Arbutus is putting water in the bird bath. 
Enter Tidy Tips carrying a tray of lily cups. 

Tivy: Well, I declare, I don’t know what’s going to 
happen next. 


section of the country, 


GERANIUM (stepping down from bench): Anything 
wrong? 
Tiny: Wrong? Why do you suppose I brought this 


nectar and perfume out here? Dye Weed is in a terrible 
huff. She’s hurt Touch-me-Not’s feelings and Hound’s 
Tongue interfered. There’s no end of a row and so much 
nectar to be made. (Goes to work busily.) 


Arsutus: Oh, why can’t people be congenial, ’specially 
when things are so at sixes! 
Bouncinc Bet: Nerves, Arbutus, it’s nerves, that’s 


why we are all so touchy. 

Tiwy (arranging the cups on the table): 1 thought it 
would save trouble to have these out here. One can’t 
blame Dye Weed. There’s nothing so annoying as a kitchen 
full of people waiting to be fed. The Evening Primroses 
have just left with their perfume. My but it is delicious. 
I don’t know but that I like it best of any. (Bouncing Bet 
picks up several cups and smells of them. Geranium goes 


12 


distance.) 

Arsutus: Can you see him? 

GERANIUM: No. (Walks over to the table, smells of 
perfume.) 

Tipy: Ought to be back soon. 

BouNcING Bert (picks up purple flask) 
take Primrose if you want to, 
to work.) ; 

GERANIUM: Why, oh why, doesn’t he come? 

(Enter Speedwell breathless.) 

Tivy: Well? (Flowers all look anxiously at Speedwell.) 

SPEEDWELL: He’s on a case, can’t tell how long it will 
take. 

Arsutus: Oh, what will we do! 

DANDELION: I say, what’s the row ? 
well. Speedwell looks down at his cap.) 

Tipy: Gentian’s been terribly hurt. Some careless 
mortal struck her with a walking stick. (She goes over to 
Dandelion and puts hand on his sleeve. Arbutus weeps 
aloud.) What shall we do? 

DANDELION: No use weeping—it’s silly. 
you're a_ lusty person—perk up—have 
Dr. Yarrow? 

SPEEDWELL: He’s out on a case, Sir—serious, Sir. 
Birch has a terrible cut, both Drs. Yarrow 
have been called to the river’s edge. 

Tiny: Isn’t that too dreadful! 

Bouncinc Bet: Worse than that. 

DANDELION: Another mortal, I suppose. I declare 
I wish they would learn to leave some of you people alone. 


: Well you can 
mine’s violet. (Goes back 


(Enter Dandelion. ) 
(Squints at Speed- 


Come Bet, 


you called 


Miss 


and Tanzy 





‘ 


ay 
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They descend upon meadow and field in droves and rob 
the entire countryside. 

Bouncinc Bet: Dear me! Here I stand idling while 
Columbine and Blue Bell want a drink. (Gets pot, waters 
the flowers and caresses them.) Goodness knows, they 
need care—not many of their family left—poor dears. 

Tipy: Don’t stand there, Speedwell, for all the world 
like a dunce. Try at least to look intelligent—run on now 
and see if you can’t get Heal-all to go to Gentian. 

SPEEDWELL: Very well, ma’am. 

DANDELION: Gentian mustn’t be left alone. Why don’t 
some of you go to her? You girls are better at— 

Bouncinc Bet: Everlasting is staying with her, she 
never tires. Sensitive Pea went too, but the poor child 
can’t stand much—she’s weeping out in the Iris bed now. 

DANDELION: I can’t abide these snivelling women, now 
look at Arbutus. 

GERANIUM: Don’t be hard on her, Dandy. These 
things always upset her. (Takes Dandelion quietly aside.) 
We must help her, she has so few relatives left, she’s almost 
as bad as Gentian. (Bouncing Bet strokes Arbutus’s petals.) 

BouncinGc Bet: Come Arbutus, we must go to Queen 
Ann’s place to tea. (Exit Bet and Arbutus—enter Butter- 
and-Eggs with armful of wilted pansy violets and maiden 
hair ferns.) 

ButTTer-AND-Eccs: More Sunday picnics. Thought 
maybe we could replant some of these poor children but 
there’s not a root left. Now can you tell me what pleasure 
mortals get from tearing us out by our feet? As for my 
family, there are plenty of us, but the pansy violets and 
maiden hair ferns are almost extint. (Crosses to bird bath. 
fills a large lily cup with water, puts in the wilted bouquet.) 

DANDELION: Well what are we doing about Gentian? 
Everybody talks and talks and no one does anything. 

BuTTER-AND-Eccs: Oh, Dandy, hush—of course we are 
doing something. The Speedwells have rounded up Bind- 
weed and one of the boys ran for Bone-set. Gentian will 
be all right, the blow wasn’t hard enough to break any- 
thing. Her feet are still firmly planted so there is hope. 

GERANIUM: I understood Ground Pine has lost a 
number of her family of late. 

BuTTER-AND-Eccs: Yes, it’s another case 
of careless mortals. If there were only some 
way to make them realize the seriousness 
of tearing flower folk up by their feet. _ 
Well goodbye. (Exit Butter-and-Eggs. A~ 
Enter Blue Flag and Water Lily 4 
running.) f 

BLUE Fac (stopping short) y: 
Hello—you’ve all heard about / 
Miss Birch. You look as if = 
you had. 

Water Lity: We're all 
so upset. 

GERANIUM: So are we all. { 

DANDELION: Women are \ 
always panicky. if 

Tivy: Hush, Dandy, you \ 
talk too much. > 

Water Lity: Miss Birch 
stands on the brink of our 
pond so close that her feet get 
wet when the water rises the least 
bit. She’s so close to us we are al- 
most one family. 

Biue Frac: Oh it’s sad—there’s a 
nest in her hair and the poor birds 
haven’t sung once today. 


DANDELION: Are the doctors binding her 4 flower costume 
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wound? (Enter Daisy.) 

BLUE Fxac: Oh yes. 

Daisy: Excuse yourself, Blue Flag. You and Water 
Lily almost trampled me into the earth. Your skirts are 
wet and you shook them on me. Most disagreeable. 

Water Lity: I’m sorry. 

BuiuE Frac: And I. 

DANDELION: Well goodness knows, there’s enough of 
you. Wouldn’t hurt if a couple of daisies were trampled 
down. 

Daisy: I wouldn’t talk if I were you. (Enter Tidy Tips.) 

Tiny: Here, Dandy, polish these leaves. (Hands 
some rhododendron leaves to Dandy. He seats himself 
on the bench and polishes vigorously, holding the leaves 
up from time to time and examining them critically.) 
Hush, you two, this is no time for quarreling. (Enter 
Marigold.) Hello Mari— 

B.LuE Fiac: We must be going. Come on Water Lily. 

Tiwy: What’s your hurry. 

Water Lity: Azalea has invited us to a party, we 
thought we need something to cheer us. 

BivuE F ac: It’s a fancy dress ball. 

DANDELION: Clothes, always clothes. 

Tipvy: Well, Dandy. I don’t know of any one who 
primps more than you do, (Enter Star Grass from kitchen.) 

Srar Grass: Good evening. They told me the nectar 
was out here. Hello Blue Flag, I hear there’s a casualty 
down on your pond. 

Bivue Frac: I should say so. Water Lily and I 
couldn’t bear seeing Miss Birch suffer so we came away. 
(Exit Blue Flag and Water Lily.) 

DANDELION: Just like a woman. 

Maricotp: Will you listen to him. (Star Grass goes 
over to the table and picks up the bowl of wilted violets 
and ferns.) 

Star Grass: Poor things, so discouraged with life that 
they won’t even trouble to open their eyes for us. 

Danpy: It certainly is discouraging not to be appreciated. 

Daisy: And who should know better than you. 

Tiny: Run along to your meadow now, Daisy. 

(Exit Daisy.) 
Danpy: Ordinary creature. 
Star Grass: This my nectar? (Tidy nods.) 
Goodbye and thank you very much. (Exit 
Star Grass.) 
Tiwy: Now, Dandy, you must stop 
speaking so bitterly of mortals and 
your own flower folk. You 
seem a bit too critical to me. 
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Danpy: I’m sorry, Tidy, 
but I guess it is the mortals. 
There are dreadfully on my 
nerves. I wish they would 
be a little bit more consid- 
erate of wild flowers. Why 
doesn’t some one do some- 
thing. (Enter Hound's 
Tongue.) 

Hounn’s TonGcueE: Every- 
one is too busy with his or 

her own affairs. 


Danpy: They’ll wake up some 
day and find us all dead. Pretty 
world this will be with no flowers in it. 
(All the flowers look at Dandelion.) Oh 
you needn’t look at me, I know I’m a weed 
but if mortals aren’t careful they will be glad to 
see even me. 
Tipy: You aren’t so bad as all that, 
(Continued on paae 34) 








Boston Invites Your Captain 


Fascinating days await your Captain in May when she attends 
the Girl Scout Convention in Boston 


By HELEN 


“NONVENTION time is Girl Scout time. To be 
sure, our leaders are the ones who attend the 
Convention. But all the rest of us talk about it 

and hear about it both before and after! This year, our 
Convention is to be held in Boston from May 24th to 31st. 
So Mrs. Storrow who is one of the Massachusetts Girl 
Scouts’ best friends has written this delightful “personally 
conducted tour” that every Girl Scout as well as Girl 
Scout leaders may enjoy Boston together, you through 
your magazine, your Captain through her trip. In order 
to show you how Boston’s historic spots look with Girl 
Scouts in the pictures, we asked Boston Girl Scouts to take 
snapshots for you. One such picture you see on this page. 
Others appear on pages twenty-six and twenty-seven. Be 
sure to show them all to your Captain. 

For several years Massachusetts has wished to be the 
hostess for the Annual Convention of the Girl Scouts and 
this year our wish is really coming true. Boston is holding 
out both hands to welcome all sister Girl Scout leaders, 
none of whom needs any special introduction for Scouts 
are Scouts the world over. For nearly three hundred years 
Boston has been making history and erecting buildings and 
monuments for the special purpose of showing them to your 
Captain and your Commissioner and Local Director and 
Girl Scout Council next May. So tell them all please 
to come! 

Among the best known and most visited monuments is 
Bunker Hill. If you wish to go to the top of the monument, 
you do it on your own two feet. So suppose you try 
instead the Custom House Tower. It is much higher, and 
you go up in an elevator and from its top you see Bunker 
Hill and all the rest of the world besides! 

Then there is the old North Church from whose tower 
was hung out the signal lantern for which Paul Revere 
was watching. (On 
page twenty-six, you 
will find a picture of 
this tower taken es- 
pecially for THE 
AMERICAN GIRL.) 
Later you will wish 
to motor over the 
bridge that spans the 
river across which he 
rowed and follow his 
ride to Lexington and 
Concord, but not 
yet. 

There is the “new” 
State House designed 
by Bulfinch about 
1816, standing where 
once the beacon stood 
on the highest of the 
three hills which gave 
Boston its first name, 
Trimount. The State 
House is beautiful in- 
side as well as out, 
especially the Hall of 
Flags. King’s Chapel 
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Plymouth, Mass. Girl Scouts beside the statue of a Pilgrim Maiden— 
yesterday's girl who came over in the Mayflower 


STORROW 


nearby has never been renamed since the representatives of 
King George worshipped there, some of the old square 
pews today bear on their doors the same names they bore 
in Colonial times. A handsome old house on the north 
side of Beacon Hill was the home of the Otises, ancestors 
of our own Birdsall Otis Edey who is Chairman of our 
National Field Committee. This house now belongs to 
the Society for the Preservation of New England An- 
tiquities and is well worth a visit. 

Much of Boston’s life has centered around the Common, 
the large five-sided pasture given to the town early in its 
life. It was from this pasture that the cows, meandering 
home, laid out the streets of the future metropolis! On 
the Common is the Frog Pond on which boys of Colonial 
times had always skated until the British soldiers spoiled 
their fun by breaking up the ice. It was an indication of 
the spirit of the times when these boys made their way into 
the presence of General Howe himself to protest against 
this injustice and to demand their right to skate—a petition 
that was granted by the British General. 

Looking down from Beacon Hill, one would never 
suppose that the tide water of Charles River had lapped 
the foot of the Common where Charles Street now runs. 
Water covered all the land that is now Back Bay. Tons 
and tons of gravel’ were brought in from Newton over a 
little narrow-guage road to fill in the mud flats, exposed 
only at low tide. The cows did not lay out the new 
streets of the Back Bay. Just to show how progressive she 
could be, Boston laid these streets mathematically straight 
and symmetrical—Commonwealth Avenue with two rows 
of trees down the middle, Marlborough and Newbury 
streets on either side with cross streets running at right 
angles. And to show that her education was complete, 
these cross streets are named alphabetically beginning with 
A for Arlington and 
running down to H 
for Hereford. Be- 
tween Charles and 
Arlington Streets lies 
the Public Garden 
with beds of bright 
flowers, a great varie- 
ty of trees, a pond 
with swan boats and 
many _ statues and 
fountains, some good 
and some—? We all 
like George Wash- 
ington on_ horseback 
facing Common- 
wealth -Avenue and 
have wished we could 
see him take off his 
hat at midnight as he 
is said to do. 

The next street to 
the left and parallel 
with Commonwealth 
Avenue is Newbury. 
At number thirty-five 
(Cont. on page 36) 
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Laughing 
Last 


The la& installment of our mys- 
tery serial which you ave certain 


to call a happy ending 


By JANE ABBOTT 
Ikustrations hy Esther Andrews 
The Story So Far 


ID ROMLEY, age fifteen, starts off on 
S an adventure visiting strange cousins on 

Cape Cod. Although her Cousin Achsa 
is not what she had thought, she stays with her, 
her crippled grandson Lavender, and the artist 
“boarder” Mr. Dugald Allen. Sid makes friends 
with Mart, the girl next door, allows her to 
chop off her hair, goes barefoot with her, and 
her picture is painted with her by an artist. Mean- 
while, Sid enjoys going out to Lav’s old anchored 
boat and to the wharf where she hears a jed 
Starrow saying suspicious things to another man. 
She and Lav and Mart agree to keep watch with 
“hook” the pass word for any clue. She con- 
fides the mystery to Cap’n Phin Davies, a deputy, who 
tells her that diamonds are being smuggled in. 

When nothing happens for a few days, Sid is diverted 
into weaving a romance about Mr. Dug and her loved 
sister Trude who is visiting on Long Island. Next, a 
boarding school girl who chanced in at their Middletown 
home appears, proves to be Mr. Dug’s cousin, and lures 
Sid to other pleasures for awhile. When Sid returns, 
she finds that poor Lav has been alone and away a great 
deal. She ‘makes up” with him next day, to find that 
he has overheard more suspicious remarks by Jed Star- 
row. When they find a knife marked JS on Lav’s boat, 
Arabella, they decide to spend the night there, with Mart. 
Pola who cannot swim appears and begs to go too. Hid- 
den on the boat they hear the men board it, and leave. 
They are sure diamonds are aboard when suddenly they 
realize that they have been cut loose. Lav swims for 
shore. But the girls cannot leave Pola. 


Mcanwhile, Trude has seen the sketch of Sid, made by 
the artist, and dismayed at her vagabond appearance insists 
on leaving for the Cape at once. She arrives the night 
Sid and her friends make their search for the smugglers. 

Lav reaches shore only by superhuman effort, where- 
upon Captain Davies starts after the Arabella with a 
launch. He does not find the boat and the girls until next 
morning, when they are certain the smugglers have come. 
Rescued, Sid refuses to leave the Arabella until search is 
made for the gems. A small wooden box is found under 
the sails. 

Back at Aunt Achsa’s, Sid finds Lav desperately ill. 
Every one is anxious and none takes Sid’s remarks about 
the diamonds seriously. Even Mr. Dug seems provoked. 


Diamonds 


During the early morning hours of that summer day 
that Sidney was destined never to forget, the girl passed 
through every emotion that a fifteen-year-old heart can 
suffer. 
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He drew out a slip of paper, “This reward for the capture” 


First to her dismay no one at the cottage had seemed 
to rejoice, as the crowd on the wharf had rejoiced, at her 
rescue. When Mr. Dugald led her in Miss Vine was 
making coffee and all she said was, “Well, you're all 


right. Better go to bed now as quick as you can.” Then 
Mr. Dugald had taken Pola back to the hotel. Aunt 
Achsa was with Mr. Blackwell and Lavender. Sidney 


had tried to summon sufficient courage to ask Miss Vine’s 
forbidding back for some word of Lavender but the words 
failed in her throat. Cold, forlorn, hungry she crept to 
her room, threw off her clothes and huddled down into the 
bed clothes. 


They would all blame her. Even if Lavender lived 
Aunt Achsa would never forgive her and if he didn’t 
live—Mr. Dugald had said he was fighting. Those boards 
creaking faintly meant that Dr. Blackwell and Aunt 
Achsa were helping Lavender fight. Dear old Lav with 
his fine dreams! 


The desperate longing for Trude shook her. She sobbed 
into her pillow. And yet the longing brought only added 
remorse. ‘Trude would scold her. Trude would take 
her home. That meant stinging humiliation. How Vick 
would laugh at her when everything was over. A case 
of rum! Sidney writhed under the soft covers. 

Somewhere boards creaked again—Lavender’s fight. 
Sidney pictured the doctor and Aunt Achsa bending over 
him. And outside everything was so quiet and gray. That 
was the way death probably came, Sidney thought. 

On the morrow they would send her home—in disgrace. 
She might not even be allowed to see Lavender, or Mart, 
or Pola—or Mr. Dugald. Some one would telegraph to 
Trude and Trude would meet her back at Middletown. 
She would live a long, sad life of penance behind the 
crumbling stone wall she had so detested. 

But the thought of the wall and the shelter of the old 
house brought such a surcease of torment that the girl 
had fallen into a heavy sleep. When she wakened it was 
to a consciousness of bright sunshine—and some one look- 
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ing at her, some one different, and some one smiling. 

She sat bolt upright and rubbed her eyes. Then she 
flung out her arms with a low glad cry that was half sob. 
“Trude—oh, Trude!” 

Trude held her long and close, stroking the shorn head, 
murmuring soothing words. Finally Sidney wriggled from 
her. 

“Have you come to take me home? But how could 
they send for you so quickly? Oh, Lavender—is he— 
is he’— 

“One question at a time, Sid. Lavender is better. He'll 
be all right, the doctor says, after a good rest. Yes, I 
think I’d better take you home. No, they did not send 
for me.” Briefly, as though now that earlier concern 
was of little consequence, Trude told of the sketch that 
had so bewildered and alarmed her. 

“T couldn’t understand,” she finished. 

“TI couldn’t either, at first. You see the boarder—the 
man who has boarded here so long and is dreadfully fond 
of Aunt Achsa wrote that letter to me and wrote it nice 
so as to please her, and, at first—but, oh, Trude, Aunt 
Achsa is wonderful and so is Lavender, really, truly, even 
though they are poor—” 

“Hush, Sidney.” ‘Trude’s eyes darkened with feeling. 
“You do not have to tell me that. I have learned that in 
only a few hours. Oh, I have seen straight into souls— 
those kind men on the street, as concerned as though you 
belonged to them, and here—Aunt Achsa with her great 
courage and her love. And that Miss Vine—they’re 0 
simple—and so fine—it made me ashamed of my silly 
standards, my fears.” 

“And Lavender is best of all—” 

Now quick tears shone like stars in Trude Romley’s 
eyes. 

“Oh, Lavender—when I think what he did I—I—” 
She could not finish but Sidney understood the gratitude 
that was in her heart. She leaned her face against Trude’s 
shoulder with a long sigh. 

“I’m cured of lots of things, Trude. I wanted some- 
thing different but I didn’t want all this to happen! You 
see | made Lavender and Mart believe it was diamonds 
Jed Starrow was hiding when it was probably only a case 
of rum—” 

Suddenly Trude straightened. “I almost forgot. 
A boy came here and said a Captain Davies wanted 
you to come down to Rockman’s wharf as 
soon as you could. That was two hours 
ago. You see it is nearly noon now. 
You'd better dress quickly.” 

Sidney obeyed reluctantly. 

In her mingled remorse 

and humiliation she Ma 
shrank from < 

facing the 
world. She 
was not even 
curious as to 
why Cap’n 
Phin wanted 
to see her. 

By the time 
she had dressed 
Trude had a poach- 
ed egg and a glass of 
milk ready for her. Miss 
Letty was with Lavender 
and Aunt Achsa had gone to 
bed. 

Sidney begged so hard that 
Trude accompany her to Rock- 
man’s that Trude put on her hat 
and went wich her. And poor 


Sidney needed Trude’s support for Sunset Lane was sud- 
denly thronged with curious men and women; as they 
walked along the waterfront fishermen and tourists and 
boys and girls stared and nodded and Sidney’s sensitive 
soul mistook their obvious interest for ridicule. 

Cap’n Phin was waiting outside the door of the shed 
on Rockman’s wharf. He nodded to Sidney and Trude 
and beckoned them inside. At any other time, in any other 
state of mind, Sidney would have thrilled to his air of 
mystery. 

Four men sat in wooden chairs tipped at various angles 
and on the floor before them stood the wooden box from 
the Arabella. Cap’n Davies solemnly motioned Sidney 
and Trude to two vacant chairs and then cleared his 
throat. 

“T calc’late, Miss Sidney, that you’ve a sort o’ interest 
in this cargo we brought in on the Sally so we stood by 
til you hove in sight. Now, mebbe it’s what we think 
it is and mebbe it isn’t. Si, give a hand and unload.” 

One of the men knelt down by the box and proceeded 
to open it with a hammer and a chisel. The others leaned 
forward with intercst. Sidney held her breath. 

The man Si, having torn off the cover, put his hands 
into the paper wrappings and drew forth yards and yards 
of magnificently embroidered fabrics that made Sidney and 
Trude gasp in admiration and astonishment. But the 
others were plainly disappointed. A low murmur of dis- 
gust went around the room. 

“Give it here,” one of the men asked. And as Si handed 
over the contraband it slipped from his hands. He caught 
at it quickly to save it from the dirt of the floor. Sudden- 
ly something small and gleaming fell from the folds and 
rolled upon the floor. 

“T’ll be dingblasted!” roared Cap’n Phin. Some one 
swore softly. The man Si dropped to his knees. Sidney 
blinked. 

Cap’n Phin seized the silk and unwound it. And among 
the countless folds he found a cunningly contrived pocket 
filled with hundreds of the priceless gems. 

For a moment no one spoke. The daring of it all, the 
wealth of the glistening jewels, held 
each man in the room. Cap’n Phin 
folded the gorgeous silk and passed it to 
one of the men. 

“T guess this belongs to you in trust 
for Uncle Sam,” he said gravely. “Our 


























chia || business is with one Jed Starrow.” He 


turned to Sidney who was trembling vi- 
olently. “Now, matie, will you tell 
these men how you happened to ship 
aboard the Arabella last night?” 

Sidney’s story tumbled out in quick 
eager words and in careful detail. The 
men listened closely. The one who had 
taken the diamonds “in trust for Uncle 
Sam” made notes in a small black book. 
When she had finished Cap’n Phin 
nodded, his face serious. 

“Reckon we'd better not question Lav 
Green just yet, he’s pullin’ out of the 
fog. We got enough as ’tis to hold Jed 
Starrow. That'll do for now, little 
zal.” 

Walking homeward Sidney could not 
speak for excitement. It had mot been 
rum! It had been the diamonds 
_ they had sought! Their reck- 
lessness had not been in vain. 
Her disgrace had a_ sweeter 
b flavor. | 
As they turned in to Sunset 


When she wakened, some one was looking at her Lane Sidney spied Mr. Dugald 
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ahead. He must hear the 

news! And he could tell 

her of Pola! She ran to- 
ward him, calling. 

“Oh, Mr. Dugald, it 
was diamonds—in that 
box, you know, why—” 
But here Sidney stopped. 

For Mr. Dugald 
was not even hear- 
ing her, he was star- 
ing over her head at 
Trude. 

“Oh, I forgot— 
this is my _ sister, 
Trude. Trude, this 
is Mr. Dugald, 
Aunt Achsa’s—” 

But her introduc- 
tion went no far- 
ther. At sight of 
Trude’s face she 
broke off abruptly. 
And Mr. Dugald 
was saying quietly, “I know your sister, Sidney. Trude, | 
am more glad to see you than you can ever know!” 

Sidney’s brain whirled. Mr. Dugald knew Trude! 
And Trude—only once before had she seen that look on 
Trude’s face and that had been when she had watched 
Trude reading a letter to Issy. 

“Why—why—why—” she gasped, a great enlighten- 
ment slowly dawning over her. ‘‘You’re—you’re—why, 
you're Trude’s lost love!” 

“Sidney!” cried Trude, scarlet-faced. 

Dugald Allen laughed. “Sidney, go in and see Lav. 
He’s been calling for you. I want to tell your sister a 
few things about you that I think she ought to know.” 
He caught Trude’s arm in a masterful way, wheeled her 
about and led her down the lane. 

Sidney stared after them; even the excitement of the 
diamonds faded to nothing by the side of this amazing 
revelation. Mr. Dugald had known Trude all the time! 
He was the man who had made Trude so unhappy! He 
had let her talk of Trude and had never betrayed by so 
much as a blush their acquaintance! 


What the Next Day Held 


It was two hours since Dugald had led Trude away 
down the lane and Sidney’s apprehension 
had mounted as the time had _ passed. 
Miss Letty who had remained at the 
cottage to “be handy” had warned her to 
“keep quiet” and she had been too re- 
buffed even to confide to Miss Letty that 
Mr. Dugald was some one her sister had 
known a few years before and that they 
had gone away without her. 

She began to pack because it was the 
occupation that best suited her mood and 
because from the window of her room 
she could see Trude and Mr. Dugald 
the moment they turned the corner by 
Mart’s house. She was in the act of 
folding the precious cherry crépe-de-chine 
when she spied approaching figures, 
Trude and Mr. Dugald walking slowly. 
Her heart gave a quick bound only to 
grow cold at the sight of Trude’s chin 
which was set stubbornly in a way that 
Sidney well knew! Nor did Mr. Dugald 
appear the happy lover. 












Among the folds he found hundreds 
of the priceless gems 


“No 
your heart and happiness,’ he 
pleaded softly 
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Trude sought Sidney 


e Y 
directly and nodded with a3 


approval when she saw the : SA, 
packing. “Sid,” she began ee 
in a queer voice. “I sup- mi 
pose I ought to tell you , NI \ 


and with such difficulty 


\ 
how I happened to know WY ANS 
Dugald Allen.” . = : 
Trude spoke so slowly + 7 


that Sidney hastened to h\h 
make it easier for her. “I if iF 
do know. You met him at i 
the White’s three winters \ 
ago and he wrote some- \ 


\| i\Sug 
thing. I overheard you yt 
and Issy talking once but + oe 
I didn’t hear his name and 
1 saw you crying over a Sidney and Trude gasped in 
letter—” admiration and astonishment 

Trude laughed shakily. 

“Sidney, you're simply the limit! Yes, I met him there 
that first winter I went to visit Aunt Edith. His father 
and Mr. White are old friends and he was staying at 
Aunt Edith’s. I was just a silly, countryfied girl and—I 
didn’t understand lots of things and thought—well, there’s 
no use now going irto all that. I lost my head and let 
myself think things that weren’t so—” 

Sidney interrupted, impatiently. ‘Trude, you talk to 
me as though I were a baby and couldn’t hear the truth. 
I guess I know; you fell in love with Mr. Dugald and you 
thought he was in love with you—” 

“Thank you, Sid. Yes, I had forgotten your extreme 
age. I fell in love wi h—him. I am not ashamed to ad- 
mit it. I had never known any one like him before. And I 
thought—yes, that—There was another girl there, Sylvia 
Thorn, from Atlanta. She was very pretty and she and 
Dugald were great pals and one day Aunt Edith told me 
she hoped they would marry, that it would be a very nice 
match for Dugald. I remember just what she said. “You 
understand, my dear, you have lived with genius yourself.” 
It wasn’t exactly what she said, it was the way she said it, 
as though she thought I would know because / lived 
entirely out of Dugald Allen’s class. It hurt cruelly. It 
made me sensitive and made me see little things between 
Dugald—and Sylvia. And it made me see myself as some 
one quite unworthy of—Dugald. I found some pretext to 
go home. Dugald wrote a few times—then that letter tell- 
ing me that he was going on a six months’ painting cruise in 
the South Seas with Sylvia Thorn and 
her father and mother and wanted to run 
up to Middletown to tell me something 
before he went. I wrote back that he 





must not come that I—could not—see 
him. That’s all.” 
Sidney was listening with clasped 


hands, a color on her cheeks that matched 
Trude’s, stars in her eyes. With magic 
swiftness her romantic soul was piecing 
together a beautiful picture. 

“Why, that can’t be all! How could 
vou have written to him like that! And 
he wasn’t in love with that Sylvia, was 
he?” 

Trude’s eyes softened. ““N-no. I know 
now. He told me—today. Sylvia was 
engaged at the time to his friend but they 
wanted it kept secret for a while. Dugald 
thought I knew.” 

“Then—Then—” cried Sidney. But, 
somehow, she could not ask Trude what 
(Continued on page 32) 
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AVE you ever had a Mother-Father-Daughter 
banquet? If you have not, you have certainly 
missed something. Your troop will be hostesses, 

of course, but give your guests a hand in the fun of the 
preparations, too. Here are games and suggestions which 
will help make your party go with a dash. You will 
readily think of others. 


The invitations 


Send dad and mother separate invitations as this is to 
be a very special occasion. Decorate the envelope in some 
original manner. In the “from” corner, you might have 
a picture of a Girl Scout. ‘From your Girl Scout.” In- 
side, illustrate your invitation with small drawings or 
pictures cut from the magazine. Give father to under- 
stand by your illustrations that he is to be served with a 
delicious fare, prepared by the Girl Scouts. Let mother 
know in her invitation that she is to be thoroughly and 
completely a guest, that even in your home preparations, 
vou are to do all the work! 


The banquet 


It may be a “supper” but by all means call it a banquet. 
And do not hesitate to invite as many fathers as you need 
to act as waiters. A meal cooked by Girl Scouts, served 
by their fathers to their mothers—an original party! When 
the banquet is ready to be served, try to arrange it so 
that every Girl Scout may sit down, as well as every 
mother. Plan it, too, so that all the fathers may be seated 
as soon as possible and for as long a time as possible. Let 
your fathers be a much like butlers as they like, napkins 
on their arms ’n es crything! 


After dinner speeches 


You will have great fun with your after-dinner speeches 
if you think of some clever topics and assign them 
beforehand to certain fathers and mothers. One or two 
fathers may speak on “Why I wish I had been a Girl 
Scout.” One or two mothers may tell you, “What I did 
when I was a girl that Girl Scouts do today” or “The 
advantages of being a Girl Scout mother.” 

By no means forget your Girl Scout songs during the 
banquet. The banquet committee will do well to think 
of these songs in advance so that you will not forget your 
most /aughable ones. Need I suggest to a Girl Scout troop 
that the opening song might well be an original one in 
honor of your fathers and mothers? 

At the close of the banquet itself, explain Camp Kapers 
and urge each guest to remove her own dishes and silver 
to the kitchen! Have the guests make a neat pile of their 
dishes, rise, face the kitchen and march to it, with the 
Girl Scouts singing their marching song. 


Girl Scout games 


Why not start the evening with a few selected Girl 
Scout games which your fathers and mothers will enjoy? 


Invite Dad 


and mother, too. Then you will have a 
Mother-Father-Daughter-Girl-Scout 
banquet 


By MADGE WILLIAMS 


Illustrations by William Schnelle 
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Make a list of the games most popular with your troop. 
Discuss which ones you think your father and mother guests 
will most enjoy. You may have “team” games in which 
all the fathers are on one team playing against all the 
mothers on another and all the daughters on still another. 
If you wish to have a “running” game perhaps the fathers 
will wish to play against their daughters. Try to have 
contrast in these Girl Scout games that you select. If 
you have one fairly lively game that involves passing a 
ball, follow it with one that is a quiet guessing game. Do 
not plan too many of these games, however, as there are 
“specially invented” games, to be played in honor of the 
occasion. 


Father’s daughter 


At a quick command, every Girl Scout leaves the room. 
The leader of the game then announces that every father 
is to be required to describe his daughter in her absence. 
The leader also passes a card and pencil to each father. 
At the top of the card is written “Do you know your 
daughter?” Underneath are numbered questions which 
the father must answer, such as: 1. How tall is your 


daughter? 2. What color is her hair? 3. What color 
are her eyes? 4. What color is her favorite school dress? 
And so on. 


_ When the whistle blows, the Girl Scouts return. Each 
father, in turn, then stands besides his daughter and 
reads aloud his description of her! Surprising revelations 
follow! Each mother then checks up the correctness of 
her husband’s replies and to the most observant father, a 
Scoutlike prize is awarded such as a Girl Scout calendar 
for his desk or a Girl Scout blotter. 


Song contests 


In these Song Contests, the Girl Scouts of the party 
are the judges. The leader of the game announces that 
the fathers and the mothers are to sing one or two songs 
of their youth, in separate groups. That is, the fathers 
are to sing in one group, the mothers in another. They 
are to have a certain amount of time to rehearse: five to 
ten minutes. The fathers then retire to one room or 
coiner, the mothers to another. At the end of the stated 
time, they reassemble and render their songs. The Girl 
Scouts then vote which side has been best in: 1. “Attack.” 
2. “Enunciation.” 3. “Sentiment,” that is, in “Selection,” 
etc. Be real music critics! 


Games they used to play 


Have a committee of several fathers and mothers, ask- 
ing them to meet in advance and plan several games which 
they used to play when they were Girl Scout age. At the 
party, call upon this committee to describe these games 
that you may all play them together. 











“Every Girl Scout 


a Homemaker’ 


Already Girl Scout troops are 

busy with their plans for “Better 

Homes Week,”’ May 11-17, 1925. 

Read here what other Girl Scouts 

have already done—then talk 

with your Captain about your 
own troop’s plans 


ORE Girl Scouts than ever before are today wear- 
ing upon their sleeves the coveted Homemaker’s 
Badge. Every time we look at that badge, those 
ot us who have earned the right to wear it remember the 
house plans we drew, and the scrapbooks or posters we 
made to show how we wished to furnish “our house.” Per- 
haps we think of the trip the whole troop took <o the 
“Home Budget” department of a large store and of our 
discussions there as to whether “our budget” could pos- 
sibly be stretched to include a most inviting, deep-cushioned 
chair! Do you remember, too, all the questions we had 
for our mothers when we went home from troop meeting ? 
Yes, thousands of us have already had more than one 
glimpse into the real fun it is to plan and furnish a house 
and, by our own efforts, to make of that house a home. 
We have come to know the feeling of making a home as 
well as to have some knowledge of what one must do in 
order to have a home that is convenient, attractive, com- 
fortable, and artistic. The poem on page three was chosen 
especially this month for all Girl Scout Homemakers. 
So it has come about naturally that the Girl Scouts 
themselves should have a share in the Better Homes in 
America Movement which was initiated in 1922 by Mrs. 
William Brown Maloney and organized nationally in 
December, 1923, with Herbert Hoover, Secretary of the 
United States Department of Commerce as its president. 
Readers of THE AMERICAN GiRL already know that the 
Girl Scout Little House in Washington was first built as 
part of the work of the Better Homes in America Move- 
ment, later generously presented to us as our own by the 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, for the aim of the Better 
Homes in America is to make convenient, attractive and 
wholesome homes accessible to all American families. And 
our Girl Scout Little House was built to show just how 
such homes can be built. 


What Better Homes Week will be 


Better Homes Week from May 11-17 will be the time 
when Bet:er Homes demonstrations of all kinds will be 
carried on throughout our country. In some cities and 
towns, real houses will be built or old houses remodeled, 
furnished and put on exhibition. In other cities houses 
will be borrowed for the purpose. People will be invited 
in to see plans of the house, its plumbing, its furnishings, its 
conveniences and the details that help to make a truly com- 
fortable and attractive home. But not only house plans, 
kouse furnishing and house equipment are necessarv but 
home music and home play books for the home library. 
These, too, will be parr of the Better Homes Week demon- 
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Could a ‘‘model” home be more delightful than this from 
our Birmingham, Ala. Girl Scouts? 


strations. Where a house cannot be found in which to 
demonstrate, other plans will be followed. 

The picture you see upon this page of a Girl Scout doll’s 
house is an example of one of them. Posters, too, will be 
made. Special pasteboard models will be constructed. All 
of these are described in the Guidebook for Better Homes 
Captains which your Captain may obtain free of cost if 
she will write, saying she is a Girl Scout Captain, to Dr. 
James Ford, Executive Director of Better Homes in 
America, 1653 Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, D. C. 

You will be interested to know what Mrs. Herbert 
Hoover, our National President, has said of the Better 
Homes Movement. “Since homemaking, in both its spirit- 
ual and material significance, has been one of the three 
aims of the Girl Scout organization since the time of its 
inception, we heartily welcome and wish to cooperate with 
the Better Homes Movement which is now making appre- 
ciable progress in our country.” 


What your troop may do 

The first plan concerns every Girl Scout. Have you 
carned your Homemaker’s Badge? If not, will you not 
start upon it as soon as possible? We wish to make part 
of our Girl Scout work for Better Homes Week the earn- 
ing of our Homemaker’s Badge by every Girl Scout. We 
wish to be able to say, by the last of May, that every Girl 
Scout has either earned her Homemaker’s Badge or is 
actually at work upon it at that time. 

The second plan is the help your troop may give to plans 
made in your city or town for Better Homes Week. When 
your troop considers what you wish to do to help in a Bet- 
ter Homes Demonstration, it will be necessary for your 
Captain to learn whether plans are not already being made 
for this very thing. Perhaps the Women’s Club has it in 
charge, or the Chamber of Commerce or both. Your Cap- 
tain will be able to discover this by writing to Better 
Homes in America at Washington, D. C., and to tell you 
what share you may have in the plans of your city or town. 

Your troop’s help may be to make posters that will be 
displayed in store windows. It may be the making of a 
model house such as the doll’s house in a “Better Home,” 
acting as hostesses, showing visitors about, explaining to 
them the housekeepings devices. Perhaps refreshments will 
be served to these visitors and your troop can supply Girl 
Scout cookies, cake or lemonade. 

You may be able also to make suggestions for furnishing 
the girl’s room in the demonstration house. Patten Beard’s 
articles on Your Own Room which have been appearing 

(Continued on page 36) 

















“You may read my int- 
tials, E. P. B., in the 
vine. This is the cut- 
out bookplate, un- 
mounted and used with 
printing paper only” 


A Place for Books in Your Own Room 


By PATTEN BEARD 
Photographs and designs by the author 


PRIL here so soon! And all winter gone! I hope, 

Girl Scouts, that you have had a splendid time 

busily arranging your rooms and cabins. They must 

be very attractive by now—I wish I might visit every one 
of them. ' 
This month, we are going to talk about bookcases. For 
already Girl Scouts are beginning to think of the long 
vacation time soon to come when there is plenty of leisure 
for reading. You will need to be thinking, too, about 
some kind of bookshelf. For no room or cabin is quite 
complete without books and an attractive book case. 
In an unsealed cab- 
in, a shelf may often 
be placed between the 


upright rafters. But 
for ordinary use, a 


small sized bookcase is 
the thing. It may be 
placed under a low 
slope of eaves and go 
into a corner or stand 
upright against the 
ordinary wall of your 
room. Mine is just 
a simple’ cornered 
bookcase that fits well 
into a slope under 
the shelving eaves of 
the studio. Its top 
shelf is used for my 
casts and a few pre- 
cious household gods. 
But the upright book- 
shelf is also well 
adapted to the space 
where it stands. You 
who are carpenters 





You who are carpenters may easily 
construct a bookcase upon the same 
lines as this 
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may easily construct a bookshelf upon the same lines and 
patterned from this. If your growing “library” does not 
entirely fill it, place a-curtain at one side—of material like 
your window-curtains. This will cover space unfilled and 
your books may be supported by book-ends on the half- 
filled shelves. 

If you wish to stand a picture upon your bookshelf, none 
will be more charming and appropriate for you than the 
Girl Scout Laws as they were published upon the August, 
1924, cover of THE AmericAN Girt. This delightful 
decoration of your Laws by Fdith Ballinger Price may now 
be purchased through 
your National Equip- 
ment Department, see 
page forty-nine. | 
would suggest that 
you frame it for your 
bookcase. 

About your books 
—try to add some 
book to your own 
“library” at least once 
a month. It 
much better to own a 
book than to throw 
money away on a poor 
movie show and a 
book that is wisely 
choosen is a life-long 
friend. It is a friend 
who stands by in need, 
ready to give its best 


IS so 





inspiration to help 
over the rough places 
of the trail. The Here is a bookcase of music to 
world’s great poets, which you may turn in your own 


the wonderful biogra- room or in your Girl Scout cabin 
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phies of great men and women who 
have lived and worked and strug- 
gled and conquered—these help us 
all to grow and to dream and to 
achieve. 

The books in your Girl Scout 
room or cabin may be those which 
will help you all with your Scout- 
ing. Talk with your Captain and 
your Librarian. Ask them to help 
your troop write out a list ot such 
books, published in the less ex- 
pensive editions. Build your book- 
case as soon as possible. Then start 
to fill it. 

If you choose the books for your 
bookcase as you choose your friends, 
not carelessly but to live with and 
to love, you will wish to identify 
them as your own. You will want a 
bookplate—for yourself, for your 
patrol, for your troop. So I shall 
give you here directions for making 
some bookplates which you may 
easily make yourself with photogra- 
phic printing-paper, printing them 
as you would a film. As the sun is 
getting stronger every day, clear 
and lovely with its suggestion of 


springtime, start upon your bookplates now. 

Before you begin upon the actual work of printing o- 
cutting out your bookplate’s pattern, spend time upon your 
design. A bookplate that is for yourself only should in some 
way symbolize your personal ownership through its design. 
Often a fern or simple flower in silhouette will do—just 
For your patrol or your troop, there is your patrol 
name, the design that will tell the story of what you all 
most enjoy doing together, or one that will include the 


a spray. 


trefoil or, possibly, a merit badge. 


The actual making of bookplates such as you see here 
The materials needed are inexpensive. 
sheet of architect’s tracing paper, five cents a sheet. Buy a 
sheet of heavy dark cover-paper or find some dark-covered 
pamphlets, the covers of which you may use in place of this 


is simple. 


cover-paper pur- 


MINE. 
PB. 


This is a cut-out bookplate, mounted on ar- 
chitect’s paper and lettered with India ink 
to print like a photographic film 





place-cards for 


Buy a 


are quickly found 





chased at any 
stationery shop. 





Next, get out 





your India ink. s 
(be sure to use 
India _ ink.) 
With your scis- 
sors, you are 
now ready to 
start. These 











bookplates may 
be made in three 
ways: try each. 

The simplest 
Way is to make 
a simple design 
on your tracing 
Paper, copying 
some outline 
drawing upon it 








EX LIBRIS 


PATTY 
_ BEARD _ 








and lettering be- 














low in simple 
letters. Cut this 
out. Place it 
with _ printing- 
Paper ina case 


A bookplate, designed. on drawing-paper 
and copied on architect's tracing paper; 
printed like a photographic film 


EX LIBRIS 


PATTY 
BEARD 





When you ptint your bookplate in the 
sun, white will come where your black 


lines have been made 


in the sun and print it: white will 
come where your black lines have 
been made. It is quickly printed. 
The design may be repeated so that 
you have soon enough prints to use 
for your bookshelf and each book, on 


its inside front cover bears your 
name, 
Another simple bookplate _ like 


mine of the woodpecker is merely 
cut from cover paper and placed on 
the printing-paper. You may read 
my initials, E. P. B. in the vine that 
clings to the small tree-trunk. The 
woodpecker symbolizes love of out- 
doors, busy work, persistence in 
hunting for all there is that is good. 

The funny-man bookplate was 
partly cut and partly outlined with 
pen and India ink. I cut the tracing- 
paper first. Then ] cut a smaller- 
sized frame of cover-paper and 
pasted this on the tracing paper. 
Then I outlined the upper square 
in India ink and cut out the figure 
of the funny-man and his open 
book. This is pasted in place within 
the upper square. The film is now 
ready to print. How easy! 


These bookplates designed to suit a friend’s need, make 
delightful and unique gifts in packages of twenty with the 
film included to be used in printing others as your friend 
may come to need them. 
your 
described upon page eighteen. 

I should like to introduce you to another sort of book- 
shelf, the place where I keep my Victor records. Probably 
vou, too, own a small machine. And I hope that no Girl 
Scout cabin is without one. 
vou how I made a stand. 
are slats like an open shelf. The records are placed between 
these and fit to stand upright. 
[ keep certain kinds of music in certain sections: records 


In this way, you may also make 


Mother-Father-Daughter banquet, 


The photograph will show 
It is open at the front. ‘There 
Nor do they get scratched. 


play them. 
Like the best 
books, really 
good music 
gives an inspi- 
ration. At even- 
ing, when lights 
get dim, play 
Nachtlied ot 
Rubinstein or 
the Pasto ral 
Symphony of 
Beethoven. 
And do you 
know L’Apres 
Midi d'un 
Faune? The 
very woods are 
in it! ; 

But I mustnt 
say more! Next 
month we shall 
talk about desks 
and workshop 
tables and win- 
dow scat-nocks 
and even about 
desk sets. 


whenever I want to 











How Does Your Garden Grow? 


This is the time of year when every one is talking gardens. So here 
is a brand-new plan for a Girl Scout Garden Flower Finder's badge. 
Read about it. Try it. Then write us what you think of it 
By BERTHA CHAPMAN CADY 


Our Girl Scout Naturalist 


HIS is the way it all 

happened. Alice stood 

arranging a bowl of 
flowers when we arrived for 
troop meeting. They had 
come from her garden and were 
so lovely that we began to talk 
about them at once. Our in- 
terest in wild flowers had 
grown keener ever since we had 
started observing the wild flow- 
ers on our hikes and had begun 
to flatter ourselves that we 
knew something about them, at 
last. A number of our girls 
were preparing to finish their 
wild flower project about which 
they had first read in THE 
AMERICAN GiRL, and which 
they had started in the fall. 

As we talked, we discovered the strangest thing! Most 
of us did not know the commonest garden flowers by 
name—many of them, that is. When we learned this, 
some one suggested that we take paper and pencil and see 
how many we actually did know. We were to try to get 
as many as we could in ten minutes. 

Yes, it was funny to watch some of the girls chewing 
their pencils after three minutes while others worked 
hard till the last. This is what we found. Some of us 
knew but three while Janet made the most surprising list 
of the afternoon with one hundred and thirty-five, assur- 
ing us that she was still able to think of more. 

We looked over her list and found it most interesting 
for she had not stretched it out by naming many different 
varieties of the same flower as she might have by giving 
the names of several roses or narcissi. Her record was a 
spur to all the rest of us. There were naturally a few 
flowers which we all knew as we were not living in a con- 
gested city nor were we from homes without gardens. Yet 
our unfamili- 
arity withcom- 
mon flowers 
Was a surprise. 
“We didn’t 
know there 
were as many 
as one hun- 
dred different 
flowers in the 


world,” was 
the way some 
of the girls 
put it. 


“Let’s study 
garden flowers 
as well as 
wild flowers,” 
suggested 








A prize winning Girl Scout flower garden in 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 
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Laura. 

Why not, indeed? We de- 
cided to do so, then and there. 
We took the wild flower pro- 
ject sheet to see how well it 
would fit in with the new idea. 
As we went over the require- 
ments, it seemed easily adapted. 
Here are a few of the changes 
which the girls suggested and 
which you may try in your own 
troop this spring for your Girl 
Scout Nature program. If you 
do so, will you not write me 
how you have enjoyed it? What 
do you think of the require- 
ments? I am eager to have 
many suggestions from you 
about this and shall welcome 
your letters written to me in care of the Girl Scout Na- 
tional Headquarters. 


A Garden Flower Finder 


These are the requirements which the girls suggested: 

1. Get acquainted with at least fifty garden flowers 
so that you will be able to recognize them in the garden 
or from pictures or to describe them to the examiner. 

2. Make a close study of twenty plants. Be able to 
tell something about the way they live, where they grow, 
when they bloom, about their fruit or seed. Tell all 
you can find about their native home and how we came 
to have them in gardens. Try to have your plants repre- 
sent as many different kinds and those thriving under as 
varied conditions as possible—such as the sun lovers and 
those which seek the shade, the water plants and the rock 
dwellers. Your notes should cover as many of the above 
points as you have been able to learn about with anything 
else you find of interest. 

3. Know ten plants which are good to eat. Do not 
forget that the 
vegetable gar- 
den comes in 
for study as 
well as the 
flower bed in 
the front yard. 
What parts of 
the plant do 
we eat and 
how are they 
prepared? 
How have we 
developed 
these garden 
vegetables to 
what they are? 
Where did 

(Cont.p. 33) 























seen outdoors. 
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M. Fay, 


Lady Oven-Bird 


NE day a few years ago a Scout Sister of mine and 
I were hiking together through the woods near our 
homes. When a mysterious cry and the flapping of 
wings brought us to a standstill! It was a little feathered 
friend of ours, Lady Oven-Bird. There, almost directly 
under our feet, was her nest and in it lay five white eggs 
spotted with brown. She had seen us approaching her nest 
and, being afraid we would harm it, gave her cry of distress. 
We looked very closely at the nest a few minutes and then 
passed slowly and softly on, thinking and talking to one 
another of this fine art of nest making. 

And since it is only on rare occasions that one has the oppor- 
tunity of seeing the nest of the Oven-Bird, I thought it might 
be of some interest to you all to hear about this one I saw. 

The nest was made of very fine materials, mostly snake 
grass and fine twigs woven together very carefully. The 
lower part of the nest was made like that of most nests 
and built mainly of snake grass, and was lined with 
feathers. Over this was a covering which might be called 
a roof, made of fine twigs which served as a shelter for 
the young. This nest of the Oven-Bird 
was very much like an oven and one 
could see that the bird received its name 
from the shape of its nest. We were 
very much pleased at finding the nest, 
also to learn how it was built, and the 
cleverness in which it was hidden away 
so carefully. 


O 


E. HELENE SHERMAN 
Age 16, First Class Girl Scout, 
Lincoln, Mass. 


A Sea Gull Nursery 


One of my most interesting experi- 
ences in “the great out of doors” was 
with our familiar friends of the sea 
shore, the gulls. 

It was a warm early summer after- 
noon when a friend and I started for a 
walk. We followed a familiar path 
along the cliffs. Suddenly we saw some 
white spots on the ledges below us just 
above the breaking waves. We thought 
it would be great fun to find out what 
they were, so slowly and carefully we 
picked our way down the cliffs. At last 
we got to the ledges and found, to our 
great surprise, that the white spots were 
young sea gulls. The ledges were cover- 


i. 


The Beholder 


‘« Beauty is in the eye of the Beholder” 


The Beholder is entirely written and illustrated 
by the Girl Scouts who send in a description or a 
story or a picture of something interesting they have 
Tell about it in not more than 275 
words, giving your name, age, and Girl Scout troop 
Girl Scout artists may draw headings of 
this size in India ink. To every 
tion is accepted, the Beholder will award a book. 

Our heading this month was drawn by Loss 
Troop 3,Buffalo, N. Y. 





A picture of the young sea gulls taken 
by Elizabeth Carrington 
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Girl whose contribu- 
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eded with gulls of all ages. We were also astonished to see 
that the gulls made no nests but laid their eggs in the crevices 
ot the bare rocks. The eggs were about the size of a large 
duck egg and were gray mottled with brown. 

The young sea gulls were really not white when you got 
close to them but a soft gray with brown speckles. They 
were covered with very soft fluffy down. They appeared very 
strange with their round heads, small beaks, round fuzzy 
little bodies perched on long awkward yellow legs and very 
large feet in proportion to their size. They would run a 
few steps and then stop and look around. When they came 
to a large crevice, they would drop down behind it, and flat- 
ten themselves out to avoid detection. They were really 
quite tame and allowed us to pick them up without much 
ado but seemed much surprised at our presence there. 

As we stood among the young gulls watching them, we 
suddenly heard the sound of wings; not the slow flap, flap 
and then the long glide of the leisurely flight of the gulls on 
a warm afternoon, but the quick beat of hurried and angry 
wings. It was the parent birds returning. They were not 
so kindly disposed toward us as the baby gulls had been 
but circled and darted screaming about us in a threaten- 

ing manner, although none of them at- 
tacked us. 

We thought it better not to frighten 
or antagonize them further, so back we 
climbed up, up the cliffs until our little 
gulls were once again but white spots 
among the dark rocks below. 

E1izABETH CARRINGTON 
Age 20, Golden Eaglet, Troop 1, 
Stonington, Conn. 


A Bird in the Hand 


We were out at Cedar Hill, the Girl 
Scout estate in Waltham, the time was 
in March. Our outdoor meal was over 
and the Scouts were talking to one an- 
other. My heart was turning to the 
feeding tray freshly filled, hung from a 
tree about one hundred yards back in 
the woods. So leaving the Scouts J 
scrambled out of the rocky Council 
Bowl and made my way toward the 
feeding station. Soon I saw about 
seventy-five paces away in a little clear- 
ing of its own, the tray and real birds. 

I crept slowly, oh so slowly towards 
it! No‘hasty steps, just creepy ones. 
Were there birds on the tray? My yes! 
Heaps of them. (Continued on page 31) 
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Our Patrol Corner 


A Grrl Scout Stunt by Edith Louise Calduell, 
Captain, Montclair, New Jersey 


This stunt is called Nonsensical Nonsense. 
It may be used at your Msther-Father- 
Daughter Banquet or upon any other oc- 
casion where laughter and fun are not 
amiss. If you wish your own verses, write 
them for your own troop, keeping in mind 
the idea of the stunt. It is done by six 
girls, each of whom displays a cardboard 
pennant upon which is a letter. The girls 
stand so that their cards, when turned 
toward the audience, spell “Scouts”. That 
is, the first girl has “S” on her pennant, 
the second “C” and so on. 

Enter the six girls forming a straight 
line across the stage. They hold thew 
cardboard pennants in front of themselves 
but the letters are turned away from the 
audience. After each girl has recited her 
verse she turns her pennant so that the 
audience may see her letter. At the close 
of the stunt, a snappy Girl Scout song may 
be introduced before the girls skip “solemn- 
ly” away (try it/). 

FIRST GIRL: 
Studious Stella Susanna Scout, 
So straight, so strong, so sturdy, so stout, 
Steadily smiling, some syrup she sips, 
Sewing so slowly six sweet simple slips. 
SECOND GIRL: 
Caroline, Claudia, Clarissa Clews, 
Cocoanut, cabbage, cold cider can choose, 
Charmingly clad, coral cretonne costume, 
Cheerfully cinnamon cake can consume. 
THIRD GIRL: 
Olga, Ophelia, Octavia, Orr, 
Opulent optomist, odd orator, 

Often omniverous, once orthodox, 
Orders oysters, or onions, or ossified ox. 
FOURTH GIRL: 

Ursule Ulrica’s Uncle Uriah, 

Unfair, unwearied, undaunted umpire, 
Uses unmannerly utt’rance unkind, 
Unfolding ugly umbrella unlined. 





"dh Va ain *5 x 
This is one of the Tulsa, Okla. Girl 
Scouts at work upon her garden in their 
Garden Contesi 
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After these Brooklyn, N. Y. Girl Scouts have finished with this, they should give 
Oleda Schrottky’s Scout clean-up play, “Why the Rubhich?” 


© > 

Scribes 

Plans! Plans! The air is full of 
them. Of course, we must mention 
straight-away the plans for our National 
Convention in Boston from May 2oth 


to 23rd. Your Captain is coming, is 
she not? Tell her, for news, that it is 


quite likely she will meet there Captains 
from every other state. * * * That is, 
we hope at least one Captain from every 
state will be there. Judging by the let- 
ters which are already arriving at Na- 
tional Headquarters, we think our hope 
will come true. * * * Then there are 
our plans for Better Homes Week. Dr. 
Ford says he is delighted with the way 
in which the Girl Scouts have been at 





FIFTH GIRL: 
Tall Theodosia Tabitha Trent, 
‘Traced two terrible thieves to the tent, 
Threw thirty thistles to trip them, too, 
Thinking to thrillingly thrust them thro’. 
SIXTH GIRL: 
Sibyl, Selina, Sophia Spinks, 
Swimming so. steadily, shrieking, she 
sinks, 
Sensibly struggles, soon safely she stands, 
Somersaults swiftly, some soft scorching 
sands. 
FIRST GIRL: 
So, standing still 
sextette, 


speaks some _ silly 
SECOND GIRL: 

Capable, courteous, comic coquettes, 
THIRD GIRL: 

Our orations outrageous obtain 
FourRTH GIRL: 

Utt’rance unique uniformly urbane, 
FIFTH GIRL: 

Tattle this tirade then, thy tongues to 

trip, 

SIXTH GIRL: 

Smartly saluting, shall solemnly skip. 


Chatter 


work upon the Homemaker’s Badge. 
Let’s show him what we can do for Bet- 
ter Homes Week, shall we? * * * May 
Day! Why not plan for your program 
a joint celebration with the Camp Fire 
Girls and the Girl Reserves in your 
town? In Latrobe, Pa. the Girl Scouts 
and the Girl Reserves held a ‘Fun 
Night” together. If you could see the 
program of that night, you would agree 
with the Editor that it was well-named. 
* * * Have vou a troop paper? If so, 
won't you place THE AMERICAN GIRL 
upon your mailing list? Nothing pleases 
us more than to receive them. * * * For 
instance, here is a Knot Run game from 
the Pepper Grove Gleanings, the Girl 
Scout paper of San Diego, California. 
This is the way you play Knot Run. 
The troop stand in a circle. One Girl 
Scout is outside with a piece of rope. 
She ties a knot, drops it at some one’s 
feet and must run around the circle 
before the Girl Scout at whose feet she 
dropped the rope can name the knot. 





This is the “Better Home” of West 
Palm Beach, Fla., built under the aus- 
pices of the Girl Scout Council there. 
Here the Girl Scouts themselves acted 


as hostesses during Better Homes 


W eek, 1924. 
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Weather: It is always fair to a 
Girl Scout 
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Celebrating May Day 


May baskets! The May Pole! 
Crowning the Queen of the May! There 
is a fascination about May Day that few 
can resist. Even our new Girl Scout 
serial, starting next month, opens with a 
scene in which the girls are making May 
baskets. What then, is your troop plan 
ning for your May Day celebration? 
There are so many lovely things you 
may do. You may give Oleda Schrott- 
ky’s new Wild Flower play, Everybody's 
Affair, on page twelve of this issue, with 
every girl in the cast in a charming 
flower costume. You may have a May 
Pole celebration outdoors with a May 
Day program. If you wish new ideas 
for your program, by all means send to 
The American Child Health Associa- 
tion, 370 Seventh Avenue, N. Y. C. for 
their lovely new May Day book en- 
titled May Day Festival Book, price 
ten cents. In it you will find just the 
kind of May Day plans for which you 
have been looking, old, old customs and 
new ideas as well, poems, songs, lists 
of plays. The best part about this book 
is that when you send for it, you will 
have it to keep in your troop library, 
to be used in future May Day cele- 
brations as well as this one. The May 
Queen you see on this page is from 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin where every year 
the Girl Scouts have a May Day break- 
fast. The Girl Scout Council serves 
the breakfast for the benefit of the Camp 

’ Fund, every guest paying fifty cents. 
After the breakfast, the Girl Scouts give 
a May Day program, at one of which 
this picture was taken. 

The program has been a combination 
of the Scout opening songs, perhaps some 
contest and awarding of badges, the wel- 
coming of the May Queen and her Court, 
a dance about the May Pole, and finally 
the departure of the Queen. 





The Girl Scouts of Johnson City, Tenn. have this for their 


“Little Home” 





The May Queen of Sheboygan, Wis. at their annual Girl Scout May breakfast 


A Girl Scout Garden Contest 
in Tulsa, Oklahoma 


“How does your Garden grow?” To 
this inquiry, the answer of ‘Oh, very 
well indeed!” was truthfully made by 
almost any participant in the Tulsa city- 
wide Garden Contest conducted during 
the summer of 1924. So because we 
know how many troops at Mrs. Cady’s 
suggestion are now planning to have 
gardens, we are writing this story of 
what we did last year. 

We started our study of gardening 
before we planted one seed. All the 
would-be Gardeners met at our Girl 
Scout Headquarters, equipped with note- 
books, pencils and sharp ears so that we 
would not miss any of the listed re- 
quirements and so that we would hear 
all the suggestions that were given 
about starting gardens, the amount of 
time to be spent on preparing the soil, 
the attention that must later be given 
that our young beets and younger onions 
might have sufficient 
drinking water and 
the relentless war- 
fare we must wage 
against enemy weeds 
and bugs. 

Our Oklahoma 
State song has for its 
first line, “I give you 
a land of sun and 
flowers.” Our Girl 
Scout gardeners be- 
lieve this line should 
be sung with empha- 
sis upon the “sun” for 
we found out that we 
may have vegetables 
and flowers, too, only 
if we outwit the sun’s 
rays beating down 


upon us! 
Our gardeners 
earned their own 


money for their seeds, kept careful rec- 
ords of every expenditure and the 
amount of time necessary for keeping 
each garden in good shape, as well as a 
record of the used garden products. Jane 
Kribbs of Bluebird Troop had her 
father advance the money to pay for her 
seeds and she repaid him by furnishing 
the family table with an equivalent 
amount of vegetables, selling for her 
own spending money the remainder of 
her produce. An example of ingenuity 
was afforded by two Girl Scouts neither 
of whom had sufficient back-yard space 
for a garden of the required size. So 
Mildred Herbold grew the vegetable 
part at her residence and a fellow-mem- 
ber of the Owl Troop grew the floral 
part several blocks away at her home. 
The girls traveled regularly back and 
forth attending to the twin sections of 
their partnership garden. 

Flowers were a specialty with Alice 
McConnell of Pine Cone Troop and her 
invalid friends rejoiced in Alice’s many 
lovely floral expressions of wishes for 
speedy recoveries. For several weeks, 
through her efforts, one of Tulsa’s hos- 
pitals was kept well supplied with 
flowers for the patients. Alice’s flower 
garden was well arranged with the tall 
plants standing triumphantly in the 
center and the shorter radiating out ac- 
cording to their height. Upon page 
twenty-two you will find a picture of 
Alice among her flowers. 

For days before Alice even started her 
garden, she poured over literally scores 
of catalogues for which she had sent to 
seed houses. She asked questions of 
others who had grown successful gardens 
here in Tulsa. The result was that 
she selected for her planting what she 
knew would grow well where she. lived 


(Continued on page 39) 
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AsovE — Picturesque spots 
await your Captain when 


Boston in 


May for the Girl Scout 


Here is a 


Girl Scout in the doorway 


of the John Adams House 


3:L0W—The Boston Girl 
Scouts who took these pic- 
tures for us could not pos- 
sibly forget Henry W. 
Longfellow’s beautiful 
home in Cambridge which 
you see here 


BELow — These Girl 
Scouts in Nampa, Ida. 
represent all the Girl 
Scouts in the Western 
United States whose 
Captains will conven- 
tion-ing go 


Ricuht—The picture 






Ricght—From North, 
South, East and West 
to Boston will come 
the Captains of Girl 
Scouts such as you se: 
here in the center 


the right is 





Lerr—f ¢ en 


home 
when shibried 


cock. a sé 
ber herelhe mar 


orothy 


J 


were himuring 


lution 


RIGHT 


Louis 


cott wreittle 


here yommiain 


here camston 


§ 


winter te th 


for our Qine 


From North, Wh, 


They Will Cosfto 


one of Texas Girls Scouts chosen to 
stand upon this page for all the Girl 
Scouts in our Southern states whose 
Captains will travel far to Boston-town 


Ricguot—Paul 
home—can't you imagine 
how on that memorable 


Revere’s 


night he opened one 
of these quaint win- 
dows and called down, 
“What's the matter?” 








» entered this 
orothy Quincy 
ied John Han- 
a secret cham- 
»many soldiers 
wring the Revo- 


Louisa M. Al- 
ttle Women’; 
tain may visit; 
ton Scouts last 
e this picture 
ine 


Lert—These St. Paul, Bretow—These Rhode 
Minnesota Girl Scouts Island Girl Scouts on 
represent all the Girl the “stern and rock- 
Scouts in our North- bound coast” represent 
ern United States all Eastern Girl Scouts 
whose Captains will whose Captains are al- 
come to Boston ready next-door to 
Convention 


AsovE—Paul Revere hung 
his lantern in the tower of 
this Old North Church and 
helped make a new history 
for us all. Find the Girl 
Scouts on the sidewalk! 


BELow—Somerville, Mass- 
achusetts Girl Scouts will 
greet your Captain by this 
Old Powder House, orig- 
inally a mill, where pow- 
der was hiddzn during the 
Revolution 


Lert—Yes, this is a barbecue. What 
is a barbecue? Do they cook it or eat 
it? Answers to these questions will be 
given to your Captain if she inquires 
of the Texas delegates at our Con- 
vention 


Lert — Your Captain 
will certainly get lost in 
“The Maze” at Cedar 
Hill, the Massachusetts 
Girl Scouts’ country 
home—‘The American 


Girl’s” Editor did! 
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The Garden Puzzle Puzzle Jack’s Word Square added letters will spell the name of a 
flower disliked by gardeners. 





































Spring-time is garden-time and what From the following definitions build a Se ad a ak ‘a il 
Girl Scout is not interested in gardens? construction of four letter word squares: ’ a ees ’ » FER, 
. one. 
Puzzle Jack and Puzzled Jill always UPPER LEFT : 
manage to have a pretty flower garden i ecleume Word Jumping 
with many of the Scout favorites in it A peecions stone By changing one letter at a time, make 
to give them joy throughout the summer. te as WEED a TREE ia five moves. 


Here they are, getting ready and 
busy at their hot-beds. What could be 
more fit for a puzzle than the window- 


Large deer 


UPPER RIGHT 





sash? The letters on it make up the perry 
names of fifteen flowers. Begin at the S fp oo 
proper ones and move as a king in chess, Sh c . 
4 e ° ee ohoa 
in any direction to adjoining squares and - ; a . 
spell them out. CENTER A Spring Riddle 
Jill’s sunbonnet is hidden in the pic- Heavenly body Here is one for you to think of while 
ture somewhere, can you find it? Musical notes waiting for the crocuses to appear. 
ee name What is a sure sign of an early spring? 
wenty quires 
A Word Wave LOWER LEFT Answers to March Puzzle 
xX xX b 4 To carry Tue INTERNATIONAL Puzz_E: 1. United States. 
. 2. England. 3. Denmark. 4. Germany. 5. Ire- 
X X X X X X Comfort land. 6. Scotland. 7. Belgium. 8. Argentina. 
Requests -. a une “% Ecuador. The professor is be- 
xX x 4 x 4 x Repose und 1 s head. . 
4 THE Hoosier Frower Puzzre: Pinks. 
5 : LOWER RIGHT Worp Jumpinc: Wind, wand, wane, pane, 
X X X X X X Wis HAT pale, palm, calm. raise 
y ise men A Rippte: Because if it lifted that one too, it 
- x x xX Native of Arabia would fall down. 
Wind A CuHarave: Hemlock. 
ind storm Puzzte Jack’s Worp Square: 


Make a word wave of five letter words 
in this formation, the last letter in 


An animal 





each word being the first in the next. 

The words are defined thus: 1. Whom A Flower Puzzle 
this magazine is for. 2. What every By JEANNE McDONALD, age 12, 
girl should be. 3. A Scout unit. 4. What Lone Scout, Paris, France. 
one should take in their troop. 5. How By adding one letter to the beginning 
to -be with vour comrades. 6. How to of each of the nine following words, nine 
be to your ideals. new words will be formed and the nine. 
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Cantilever Stores 


Cut this out for reference 


ron—11 Orpheum Arcade 
Albany—Hewett's Silk Shup. 15 N Pearl St. 
Allentown—H. Mayer, 907 Hamilton Bt. 
Al ~~ i 1302-11th Ave. 
Asheville— Pollock's 
Atlanta —126 } Seiten Arcade 
wr, ad yy nr. Shelburne 

harles St. 


— eet Conners Shoe Co. 











ham—319 North 20th Bt. 
3oston—109 Newbury 8t., Cor. Clarendon 
I a —1025 Muin &t. (2nd Boor) 
yo—6516 Fulton 8t , Primrose Bidg 
suttalo— 641 Main 8t. (above Chippewu St.) 
a ey Vt.—Lewis & Blanchar ' 
Charleston, W. yp. sane tae Co. | 
Sbarlotte.226 North Tryon 8 | 
162 N tate 8t. “use. Chicago | 
Chicago— Thea’ 
1050 Leland (near Bway) 
6410 Cottage Grove Ave. 
—The McAlpin Co. 
Fe Euclid Ave. 
—104 E. Broad 8t. (at 3rd) 


Co. 
















Shoe Co. 
ve. (ut Elizaveth Ft.) 
(nr. let Ave, W.) 
Broad 8t. 


10 State Bt. 
Bovtery 
. 3rd (near Main) 


Co. 







8t. (opp. Public 
(193d 8t) 
vB. way. & 


Hall) 


Bldg.) 


Agencies in 440 other cities 
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there is one girl who slows 
up everything. She is no 
fun on a hike, because she tires 
too easily. She has cold feet 
all Winter. And her feet hurt 
most of the time. For heav- 
en’s sake, tell her to snap out 
of it and to wear good, natu- 
rally shaped shoes that are 
flexible like an Indian’s moc- 
casins. Then she will be a bet- 
ter hiker and a regular Scout. 
Her feet will be warmer, be- 
cause her circulation will not 
be impeded by rigid, uncom- 
fortable shoes. 
The Cantilever oxford pic- 
tured below is a popular style 
with Girl Scouts. It has natu- 


| N many Girl Scout Troops 





arte ene, 


>» 
a 


Do You Know This Girl? 


ral, boyish lines, which make 
it both comfortable and good 
looking, and the low, wedged 
heel encourages you to toe 
straight ahead, which is cor- 
rect. The flexible arch har- 
monizes with every foot move- 
ment and permits your foot 
muscles to build up springy 
strength. 

Cantilever Shoes are made 
in attractive styles, but always 
along graceful, natural lines. 
They are good looking shoes. 
Cantilever oxfords may be 
had with low heels or mod- 
erate-height Cuban heels. 
There is a fine variety of Can- 
tilever pumps, tastefully de- 
signed, and effective in style. 


If none of the stores at the left 
is near you, write the manu- 
facturers, Morse & Burt Com- 
pany, 429 Willoughby Avenue, 
Brooklyn. N. Y., for the ad- 
dress of a Cantilever dealer who 
is more conveniently located. 


( antilever 
Shoe 4& 
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“ OULDN’T it be a good idea,” 
WwW said the Editor, “to make the 


April American Girt an Outdoor 
Number?” 
“Hooray!” said the Reader’s Guide. 


“There’s a lot of -books I want to tell 
the girls about.” 


Outdoors—and books? that sounds 
like a queer combination. It makes you 
think of a girl running for a second 


base with one eye on an open book of 
rules. Or perhaps of a girl like the one 
I saw last summer on a Hudson River 
boat, her back to the scenery and her 
nose in a Guide to the Historic Hudson. 
No, when you go traveling keep your 
eyes on the scenery and when you're 
playing keep your mind tight on play. 

But you will admit that the girl on the 
boat, if she had read that book before- 
hand and then kept her eyes on the scen- 
ery, might have seen more than if she 
had not read it and so learned more 
things to look for. So it is with some 
of the outdoor books, and that is why 
I am glad that when this Outdoor Num- 
ber comes before most of you, you will 
be spending much of your time out of 
doors. In April school is still in session. 
In New England at least it is still mighty 
wet in the woods, as well I’ve learned, 
and if April at all lives up to her repu- 
tation there will be plenty of rainy days 
all over the country, when it will be 
just the time to take account of stock, 
as it were, and see what you are going 
to do this summer in woods and field, 
in camp and garden, and how you are 
going to do it. 

Come to think of it, some of these very 
books you will later on actually take 
out with you into the woods or the 
open country, for use on the spot. For 
instance, F. B. Loomis’s Field Book of 
Common Rocks and Minerals (Putnam). 
When I was a girl my favorite object 
for collecting was, for some _ reason, 
rocks; I used to prowl round with a 
hammer and label specimens on very in- 
sufficient evidence. There wasn’t any 
book short of a college textbook to help 
me. So you may fancy how I welcomed 
these beautiful pictures, some in colors; 
these descriptions and explanations, all 
so clear. It is a little fat book, just 
right for a pocket, and so arranged that 
you can find things in a hurry, as all 
good field books should be. 

Now is a good time to get on good 
terms with the stars, too. I am told by 
a reader of the Saturday Review that 
William Tyler Olcott’s Field Book of 
the Stars (Putnam) is so good that by 
using its simple diagrams of all the im- 
portant constellations and its explicit 
directions for locating them, any girl 
who can find the Dipper for herself can 
easily identify any star-group, nebula, or 
individual star. Start right with the 
stars while you are young, so that they 
will always seem to you as friendly as 
home windows shining down the road. 
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From a poster of National Association of Book Publishers 


By MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 


The Reader’s Guide, Saturday Review of 
Literature 


If you have little brothers or sisters to 
make this start, let it be with Gaylord 
Johnson’s The Star People and The 
Sky Movies (Macmillan) in which an 
uncle gives his little nephews and nieces 
the key to the sky. This book dances 
right along: for instance, instead of 
drawing Lyra as a lyre he makes it a 
ukelele, a musical instrument with which 
they are on better terms. 

I scarcely know where to begin with 
the flower books. A fine one to take out 
is the Field Book of Wild Flowers for 
Young People, by F. S. Mathews (Put- 
nam) which takes them by season from 
April to September. C. A. Reed’s Flow- 
er Guide for the Eastern and Middle 
States (Doubleday Page) goes into an 
even smaller pocket: this is one of a 
series that includes the excellent Tree 
Guide, by Julia E. Rogers, for every 
tree east of the Rockies, and books for 
butterflies and for land birds; these are 
called the Pocket Nature Library. The 
big books that make the same publishers’ 
Nature Library, are beautifully illus- 
trated: I wish I had space to tell you 
about them. If you are in California, 
Elizabeth Parsons’s book on California 
Wild Flowers will delight you. For use 
outdoors or in, The Fern Lover’s Com- 
panion, by George Henry Tilton (Lit- 
tle Brown), is an ideal guide and friend: 
I hope it goes to many a camp this sum- 
mer. Indeed, I hope all these books 
will get into camp libraries; if there are 
little children there, the Burgess Flower 
Book for Children (Little Brown), and 
its companion volumes for animals and 
for birds, make good reading aloud; they 
are in story form. 

Now is the time to get at the garden, 
and Harper’s Book for Young Garden- 
ers (Harper), by A. H. Verrill, tells 
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you how to go at it right away, and 
keep at it all summer, from preparing 
the ground to advice on marketing the 
produce. If you are gardening for beau- 
ty, get Variety in the Little Garden, by 
Louisa Y. King (Atlantic Monthly 
Press), for it shows what may be done 
with flowers, shrubs and trees, in a 
small space. One of the most unusual 
and practical of the garden books is 
Taming the Widings, by Herbert Dur- 
and (Putnam). Did you ever come 
home from a long walk with plants or 
vuttings, or gather seeds in Autumn far 
from home, and then try to make them 
grow in your garden? Of course you 
have: every one does, and generally they 
die, too, but not if you have as good 
advice as this book gives you about the 
plants that can be successfully trans 
planted and the proper way to do it. 


It is hard, too, to choose among the bird 
books, there are such good ones. What 
Bird Is That? by Frank M. Chap- 
man (Appleton), is an uncommonly good 
one, one of the easiest to get at in a 
hurry, and this is something that counts 
when you are looking at birds! Another 
fine one is the Field Book of Wild Birds, 
by F. S. Mathews (Putnam), which in- 
cludes bird songs and calls to whistle. 
Mr. Mathews has a companion field- 
book for trees, too, and another excellent 
tree-book that I have used is Our Native 
Trees and How to Identify Them, by 
Harriet Keeler (Scribner). California 
Trees, by Willis Jepson (University of 
California, Berkeley) will help the West- 
ern tree lovers who wish to know more 
of the Giant Segnoia and other famous 
tree islands of that part of the country. 
Tree Habits by Joseph Illick (Am. Na- 
ture Assn., Washington) is a good book. 
too. 


The American Boy’s Book of Bugs, 
Butterflies, and Beetles (Lippincott) is 
by Dan Beard, and he knows what is 
what and how to tell about it; do you 
know his Shelters, Shacks and Shanties 
(Scribner) that shows how to make all 
sorts of places to live in out of doors? 
Lutz’s Field Book of Insects is a fat 
companion to the Field Book of Common 
Rocks and Minerals by F. B. Loomis 
which I have already mentioned. Am- 
erican Insects by Vernon Kellogg (Hen- 
try Holt) makes fascinating reading 
with beautiful colored plates to help you 
name your “finds.” And to round up 
the animals of the wilds, Dwellers of 
the Sea and Shore, by William Crowder 
(Macmillan) is an ideal book to read 
before you go to the seaside and take 
along for reference when you are there; 
it tells about all sorts of animals and 
plants that you will meet anywhere along 
the Atlantic coast, more particularly 
around Long Island Sound. And of 
course you know the treasures stored 
up for you in the Handbook of Nature 
Study (Comstock). 
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A Bird in the Hand 


(Continued from page 23) 


I’d never seen a bird very close, and 
here was my chance. Wondering just 
how near I could get I crept stealthily 
toward them. The nearer I came to the 
little feathered folk and their feast the 
slower I moved. After a seemingly long 
journey, I was up to the tray alive with 
fluttering birds, so near that one more 
move and my chin would bump the tray. 

What were the birds doing, do you 
ask? Why, bless their hearts, there were 
twelve or thirteen on the tray at once, 
as one left another took his place. 

The swankiest ones were the Chick- 
adees. They would fly on to the tray, 
eat the seeds or hop about as cool as 
could be. I feasted my eyes on their 
pertly cocked heads and their beady eyes 
as they swung nearly upside down on 
the branches close by. 

The Nuthatches were also there in 
plenty but were rather timid folk. A 
Nuthatch would fly to a twig nearby, 
hop to a lower one, dart on to the tray, 
snatch a sunflower seed or some other 
kind and then fly to a branch nearby to 
peck it open. Always little Mrs. Nut- 
hatch and family would come and go 
quickly, not liking or daring to linger as 
the Chickadee folk did. 

Meantime on the ground were some 
slate-grey Juncoes, seeming loath to 
come up to the tray though they boldly 
hopped on and about my boots picking up 
the seeds fallen from the festive board. 

Being so rich in their love 1 thought 
of something else I would like, so inch 
by inch I reached up, took a bit of seed 
and put it on my hat. Oh! how my 
arm ached before it finished its slow 
journey to my side! 

Soon little Chickadees were hopping 
from tray to hat, tickling my nose with 
their tail feathers as they perched on my 
hat brim and having a lovely time. Once 
a Chickadee perched on my hat and per- 
haps bent down to do it and called Chick- 
a-dee-dee-dee” in high glee right in my 
ear. I jumped and scared away the birds 
but as I kept still they soon returned. 

By and by behind me I heard cracking 
twigs, and voices whispering. “Shhh, 
hush, you'll scare them.” “Keep quiet.” 
“Don’t move.” and so on. One by one 
my little actors flew away until only a 
few brave ones dared snatch a bit of 
grain and flee. So brushing the grain 
from my hat I joined the Scouts. I was 
thrilled, happy and quite certain that I 
would know at least three birds by sight. 

Note:—Cedar Hill is the country 
home of the Massachusetts Girl Scouts 
open the year round to visitors. It is at 
Cedar Hill that the training week for 
Girl Scout leaders will be held immed- 
iately after Convention, from May 24-31. 
But if, meanwhile your Captain or you 
or any of your friends are interested in 
paying Cedar Hill a visit, you will be 
pleased to know that Miss. D. C. Moore 
(“Cookie”) is there to welcome you. 
Write to her c. 0. Cedar Hill, Walt- 
ham, Mass. for the attractive Cedar Hill 
booklet. 
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"Liquid Rubber’ ready for a 
journey half way around the world 


S it comes from the tree, rubber is a white 
fluid that looks like milk. They sometimes 
call it rubber-milk—but its real name is latex. 

Like milk, latex quickly spoils. That’s why for 
years they extracted the rubber within a few hours 
after the latex came from the tree. 

Today, they have found a way to preserve latex. 
On the world’s largest rubber plantation in Sumatra 
latex is stored for days in monster tanks, from which 
it is pumped into steamers that carry it halfway 
round the world. 

On this plantation—owned by the makers of 
Keds—latex is produced under almost perfect con- 
ditions. It yields some of the finest rubber the 
world has ever seen. 

This is the rubber that gives to the Keds sole a lightness and spring 


that can never be obtained with ordinary rubber. It’s this rubber 
that makes Keds soles so tough they outwear other soles. 

Keds vary in price according to grade, size and type—from $1.25 
to $4.50. But remember— Keds are made only by the United States 
Rubber Company. And every real Keds has the name Keds on the 
shoe. No other shoe can give you real Keds service. 

The Keds Hand-book for Girls contains interesting information on 
games, woodcraft, recipes, books and many other subjects. Sent free. 
Address Dept. N.B., 1790 Broadway, New York City. 


United States Rubber Company 





























wear as well as for sports 


The special Keds basketball shoe 6 
— unequalled for floor grip 


Trademark Ree. U.S P+ Om 








THEY ARE NOT KEDS UNLESS THE NAME KEDS IS ON THE SHOE 








A Keds Oxford model—for general 
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had happened during the afternoon, some- 
thing new in Trude’s dear eyes plainly 
warned her that all that was too much 
her own just now to be shared with any- 
one. 

Instead she threw her arms around 
Trude and hugged her violently. 

“Oh, Trude, how I love you! And it’s 
so good to be with you. Out there—on 
the boat—I kept thinking of you and how 
safe I always feel with you—how I need 
you!” 

Trude kissed the tousled head. 
“You've said just what I wanted to hear, 
dear,” she answered softly, “and that 
you—need—me!” 

Summoning them to supper, Miss Letty 
with a satisfied eye surveyed the good 
things she had prepared. That Mr. Du- 
gald was at the hotel starting his aunt 
and cousin homeward from Province- 
town, was Miss Letty’s one regret. Sid- 
ney sniffed rapturously at everything, 
begging that Trude sit next to her. Aunt 
Achsa, her smiling self again, fluttered 
around in anxious concern as to Trude’s 
welfare. A great happiness held the 
little group. Though Lavender’s chair 
was empty, Lavender was better—La- 
vender would get well! 

After supper, while they still lingered 
over the empty plates, the voices of men 
came from the lane. 

“More folks askin’ after Lav,” 
clared Miss Letty with pride. 

Cap’n Davies himself halted before 
the door and nodded to the women in- 
side. Back of him stood the men Sidney 
had met that morning at Rockman’s and 
back of them Mr. Dugald, smiling, and 
back of him many others, curious and ex- 
cited. What ever had happened! 

Cap’n Davies wore his most import- 
ant air. “I’m here to see one Lavender 
Green and one Sidney Romley.” 

“Phin Davies, you know Lav Green’s 
flat on his back”, retorted Miss Letty 
brusquely but smiling. It seemed to 
Sidney, standing close to Trude, that 
every one was smiling. 

Mr. Dugald pushed into the room. 
“Dr. Blackwell says that it won’t hurt 
Lav for me to carry him in!” And with- 
out another word he rushed off to Lav’s 
room and returned almost instantly with 
the boy in his arms. He put him care- 
fully in Aunt Achsa’s rocker. 

Cap’n Phin cleared his throat an extra 
number of times. Having done this to 
his satisfaction he drew a blue slip of 
paper from a leather pocketbook and 
held it high. - 

“In the name of Truro and Wellfleet 
counties I take great pleasure in present- 
ing to Lavender Green and Sidney Rom- 
ley this reward for the capture of—” 

He never did finish the speech. His 
voice was drowned in loud hurrahs that 
echoed and reechoed down the lane. 

Sidney’s face flamed. “Oh, J don’t 
want it!” she cried. “It’s Lav’s. He 
really found out about the diamonds. I— 
I just—” 

Every one looked at Lavender, whose 
face had gone even whiter. He seemed 
to straighten in the old chair and his poor 
shoulders took on a fine dignity. 


de- 


he 


“J—didn’t—w ant--any—money,” 
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Laughing Last 


(Continued from page 17) 


answered in a voice so weak that it was 
scarcely anything more than a whisper. 

But here the practical Miss Letty 
took charge of matters. “Well, you 
can do a whole lot with money, Lav 
Green. As long as the two counties de- 
cided it was worth that much to run 
down these smugglers I reckon you’ve 
earned it. And I want you men to go 
away from here and spread the word 
over the whole of Cape Cod that in that 
crooked body of Lav Green’s is a heart 
that’s as brave as the bravest and am- 
bition, too. Folks have gotten to think 
he’s a loafer because he wouldn’t go to 
school but they'll come to know he isn’t 
and you can tell them Letty Vine knows 
for she’s taught him herself and he 
knows as much and more than any boy 
his age! And now—well, you watch 
Lav Green! That’s all I can say. Some- 
day you men will hear about him and 
remember this day and be awful proud!” 

Miss Vine had to stop to swallow 
something in her throat. Cap’n Phin 
forgot entirely the nice phrases he had 
practiced for the occasion. His men 
shuffled slowly out of the room, some 
of them coughing and others covertly 
wiping their eyes. 

Mr. Dugald and Dr. Blackwell and 
Cap’n Phin and Martie and Gran’ma 
Calkins remained. Mart and Sidney 
were excitedly examining the little slip 
of paper that meant five thousand whole 
dollars, not with any coveting, for Mart 
was as vehement as Sidney in disclaim- 
ing any share in the reward. It was 
Lav’s. But for Lav’s risking everything 
to swim to shore no one might have 
known anything about Jed Starrow’s 
connection with the persistent smuggling. 

“Oh. where is Jed Starrow ?” Sidney 
suddenly asked and Cap'n Phin told her 
Jed Starrow was in jail. 

“Tt’ll be a lesson to him and others 
like him,” he continued, sternly. “Be- 
travin’ the honor of the Cape!” 

Sidney felt a moment’s regret that 
any one had to be in jail. Then she 
forgot it in every one’s interest as to 
what Lavender would do with so much 
money. 

Lav’s eyes found Aunt Achsa’s smil- 
ing face. “Get Aunt Achsa an oil stove.” 
he answered promptly. “And—and lots 
of things. And books. And—” his eves 
kindled. But he broke off abruptly. He 
was going to say that now he could go 
to school in one of the big cities where 
folks did not notice other folks who 
were “different.” 

Sidney understood and reaching out, 
squeezed one of Lavender’s hands. 

Dr. Blackwell ordered his patient back 
to bed. Martie took Gran’ma Calkins 
home. With much hand shaking Cap’n 
Phin took his leave. 

Miss Vine persuaded Aunt Achsa to 
go to bed and then said good-night her- 
self. Dugald Allen walked as far as 
the lane with her and then came back, 
remembering suddenly that he was car- 
rying two letters in his pocket. 
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“In the excitement I nearly forgot 
them,” he apologized. He drew them 
out. Both were for Trude and had been 
forwarded by special delivery from Long 
Island. One was from Vick and one 
from Issy. 

“Oh, open them quickly,” begged Sid- 
ney. 

Trude’s hand trembled as she held 
Issy’s envelope. ‘“I’m—almost afraid to. 
I know it’s silly—but so much has hap- 
pened today that—I don’t think—I could 
bear—anything more!” 


No One Laughs Last 


Trude read Issy’s letter aloud, not 
noticing in her high pitch of anxiety that 
Dugald Allen had lingered. 

“__T am going to tell something now 
concerning which I have given no hint 
in my former letters. It’s something 
that means so much to me that I have 
not dared write about it until it was 
decided. And now it is decided. Pro- 
fessor Deering has asked me to stay on 
with him as his secretary. And I have 
accepted. The salary will not be so very 
big although it will seem big to me and 
[ am happy among books and bookish 
people and working right there in the 
college will give me opportunities I never 
had _ before. 

“But Trude dear, I feel like a desert- 
er! To think that I who used to preach 
the loudest of our duty to Dad’s memo- 
ry and the tradition of his genius should 
be the first to break from it! I believe 
now that Sidney, that morning she had 
her little flare-up and we promised her 
the Egg, broke down restraints that 
have been holding us all. Certainly, 
ever since then, rebellious thougits have 
been growing in me. I have come to see 
our lives differently and to believe that 
we've been silly. We thought we had to 
go on living the same kind of lives we 
led when Dad was with us, that we had 
to submerge our own personalities to his 
because he was so great. Maybe the 
League frightened us into thinking that; 
they bought us or thought they did. But 
Trude, they couldn’t! They can buy the 
house and the atmosphere and Dad’s 
coat and chair and pens and all that but 
they can’t buy Dad’s children! Dad 
wouldn’t want it that way. Why we 
are his greatest creation and our lives 
are his gift to us and he would want 
us to make something fine of those gifts 
—something that would be our own. Sid- 
ney said that she wanted to be some- 
thing besides Joseph Romley’s daughter 
and that was simply her real self crying 
for escape. I hope the dear child has 
found it in a happy summer and has had 
her fill of the adventure she craved. 

“Happy as I am I cannot bear think- 
ing of leaving you with the responsibility 
of Vick and Sidney and the League, ex- 
cept that you have always carried the 
responsibility anyway. But it seems too 
much for even shoulders like yours. So 
I’ve been making schemes. Vick will 
be sure to marry soon, bless her pretty 
face, and then with my salary and the 
royalties we can send Sidney away to 
school and you can plan something for 
yourself just as I have done. It’s a 
wonderful feeling, Trude, I am just be- 











ginning to live! I don’t mind a bit now 
thinking of being an old maid—” 

Trude folded the letter, suddenly con- 
scious of her listeners. Sidney caught 
at it as though to make certain it had 
actually been written by her sister Isolde. 

“Think of it, Trude! A hope-to-die 
secretary with a salary! I do believe 
it’s old Issy who’s going to laugh last.” 

“What do you mean, Sidney?” asked 
Trude but she did not wait for Sidney 
ro answer. Her thoughts were else- 
where. “I believe Issy has torn a veil 
from us all. We were silly. We held 
to the ties of Dad as a poet and were 
losing the sweet real ones of him as a 
father. Of course he’d want us—the 
father part of him—to live our own lives, 
make of them what we can—” 

“Would he?” cried Dugald Allen from 
his corner. And at the sound of his 
voice Trude started her face flushing 
crimson. “Then, Trude Romley, will 
you please withdraw that answer you 


gave me out on the breakwall? It can’t 
hold good now.” 

“Oh, hush!. Don’t! Not here— 
now—” 


Sidney, alert to some deeper meaning, 
took up his question. 

“What answer?” she demanded. 

Mr. Dugald threw his arm about her 
shoulder. “Sid, I asked your sister to 
marry me. You see I found out that 
you needed a big brother, some one with 
a stern eye and a hard heart and I 
rather want the job. And that’s the 
only way I can think of. And she says 
she cannot, that she must keep the little 
household together in return for what 
the League has done and cook and sew 
and sweep and keep accounts. I think 
there was a lot more—” 

Sidney threw out an imploring hand 
to her sister. 

“Oh, Trude, please! I do need a big 
brother. And Mr. Dugald’s grand! 
And rich. Pola said so. And dear. 
And it’d be such fun having him in the 
family! I'll go away to school and 
Vick can work and we can give the old 
house over to the League. Issy said 
they couldn’t buy us! And—why, there 
are just loads of women trying to get 
Mr. Dugald—” 

“Sidney Romley stop!” ‘Trude stamp- 
ed her foot in confused exasperation. 
She refused to meet Dugald’s yearning 
eyes. 
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“No League can mortgage your heart 
or your happiness,” he pleaded softly. 
“It belongs to you—to give—” 

“I object to being courted in this— 
public—manner”, Trude broke in, her 
hands flying to her face. But Dugald 
Allen caught the surrender in her eyes. 
He seized her hand. 

“All right. We'll go out in the gar- 
den. Excuse us, Sid. When I come 
back I think I’ll be your big brother.” 

Sidney’s eyes followed them longingly 
until they disappeared behind a hedge 
of hollyhocks. She wanted to laugh and 
to cry all at once she was so strangely 
happy. Dear-old Trude. 

Sidney stood still in the center of the 
dusky gray room. She did not know 
what she wanted to do next—or even 
think of. She would like to plan the 
wedding at once with herself as a beau- 
tiful bridesmaid in shimmery white and 
Mart and Pola and Lavender and Aunt 
Achsa there to see and she would like 
just to think of Mrs. Milliken’s’ face 
when she heard about everything and— 

Suddenly her eyes fell upon Vick’s 
forgotten letter. What had Vick writ- 


ten? No ordinary letter could come on 
this momentous day! Perhaps Vick 
had written that she had eloped! She 


opened the letter without any hesitation 
and carried it to the door that she might 
read it by the fading light. 

“Dear old girls, everybody: You'll 
die. Godmother Jocelyn’s a good sort, 
in spite of her lace and lap-dog. She’s 
going to take me around the world. 
She says that as long as we're this far 
we might as well go all the way. It 
isn’t the cherry blossoms and the rick- 
shaws and the southern moons alone that 
thrill me—we’re going with the peppiest 
family from Chicago—some people we 
met on the train. A father, a mother, 
a girl my age—AND—a very nice 
brother! Nicest yet! But am I a pig? 
Yes. To leave my sisters three under 
Mrs. Milliken’s thumb! But you'll for- 
give me, won’t you? Do you remember 
how we used to play going to China? 
And I’m going!” 

Sidney drew a long breath. She wish- 
ed she were not alone. She wanted to 
shout or something. “Well!” she cried 
softly’ ‘No one laughs loudest! I guess 
guess—the whole family of Romley— 
laughs together long—and loud!” 


THE END 


How Does Your Garden Grow? 


(Continued from page 22) 
they come from? Know ten kinds of 
edible fruits grown in the garden. Know 
three garden plants grown for medicinal 
value. 

4. What are the most popular flowers 
in your neighborhood? Have these been 
the same for several vears or do fashions 
change in flowers? Give your own ob- 
servations about this. Show that you 
have done something yourself to make 
your own home, school or town more 
attractive by helping improve your home 
and school yard—having window boxes 
at home or school, caring for potted 
plants, having sown seeds along the high- 
ways, parkways or sidewalks or in any 
other way. 


5. Demonstrate the correct way to cut 
flowers. Show that you know how to 
make a “slip” or cutting and be ready 
to show that you know the proper way 
to arrange flowers for home decoration. 

6. Learn the various parts of the plant 
and of the flower and be able to tell 
what these parts do in the life work 
of the plant. 

If Janet knew one hundred and thirty- 
five in a few minutes, surely the fifty 
mentioned here will not overtax any one 
who is willing to work and that is what 
Girl Scouts do to make the badges worth- 
while. If you or your Captain has ‘any 
question about these tentative require- 
ments, will you not write to me that I 
may explain them ? 
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Quickly clean! 
Safely clean! 
Thoroughly clean! 
That’s the short 
story of washday 
when you have 
the extra help of 


FELS-NAPTHA 
Soap 


Not only soap—but soap and naptha 




















A Middy with Style 


Here’s a middy that’s trim as a West 
Point Cadet and white as snow. In it you 
will always look smartiy “turned out.” 
Sloped sides make it follow the lines of 


boyish con- 
a quality 


the figure, giving you a flat, 
tour. Splendid tailoring gives it 


look. Wear it to camp this Summer. Be 
sure to look for the Man-O-War label. 
You'll only find it in Middies like this. 
$1.50, & up. 


If your dealer cannot supply you write us. 


BRANIGAN, GREEN & CO. 


Originators of the Sloped Side Middy 
16-20 So. Gay St. Baltimore, Md. 
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New Nature Notebooks 


help you to 


HIS is the season when Girl 
Scouts everywhere are eager 
to be at work on the new nature 
projects, and to win the new 
badges of Bird, Tree and Flower 
Finder. 


books will show you the way they 


Our new nature note- 


will open up fascinating vistas of 
knowledge and pleasure. 

Dr. Bertha Chapman Cady, 
our Girl Scout Naturalist, has 
prepared these projects, which 


give full requirements for the 


win badges 


three new nature badges, Bird, 
Tree and Flower Finder. They 
contain note sheets of questions 
and answers for nature observa- 
tions, as well as abundant charts 


for coloring. 


Prices 


Three projects complete 


with cover $1.50 
Projects separate, each .40 


Cover, leather, lettered in 
gold 


Order from 
NATIONAL EQUIPMENT DEPARTMENT 


GIRL SCOUTS, Inc. 
670 Lexington Avenue, New York City 








SCOUT LEADERS 
Teach by Games 





“Scouting Is Fun” 
Scout By MARJORIE S. KIRK 
Games A collection of games for 
use by Girl Scout Leaders. 
for Tenderfoot and Second 
Troop Class taught by games. 
Meetings Pocket Size 50c Prepaid 
Hikes Onondaga Council Girl 
Scouts 
Clark Music Bidg., Syracuse. N. Y. 














GIRLS EARN MONEY 


Under approval of Captain 
Selling 


Highest Grade Assorted 5c 
CHOCOLATE 
COVERED BARS 


14 Varieties 
Offer good east of Mississippi River, north of 
Georgia 

30 days to pay Mail coupon 
L. E. AUSTIN 
601 West 110th St. 
New York City 

Please send information regarding your money 
earning plan for societies, etc. 


Name 


Street 
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City and State 
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Everybody’s Aftair 


(Continued on page 13) 


Dandy, we're always glad to see you 
here. 

(Enter Speedwell.) 

SPEEDWELL: Gentian’s quite recovered. 
Bone-set said there was nothing broken. 

Tipy: I’m so relieved. Will you take 
this to Azalea, Speedwell? She’s having 
a party and no doubt has forgotten all 
about it. 

SPEEDWELL: Yes 
lily cup and runs.) 

Tipy: Well, I might as well take the 
rest of these cups in the house, | sup- 
pose the owners have enough nectar 
until tomorrow. You've done a good 
job on these petals, Dandy. Don’t they 


mam. (Takes the 


| shine though? Will you help him with 
|them, Mari? 


(Exit Dandy and Mari- 
gold.) 

Hounp’s ToncueE: I'll take the cups 
in, Tidy Tips. You must be tired. Been 
on you feet all afternoon. (Exit Hound's 
Tongue with tray. Tidy Tips locks the 
arbor gate. The light fades. She pauses 
a moment in front of Columbine. A bel 
tinkles.) 

Tipy: Well maybe some one will do 
something. Now that they have all gone 
I can’t keep back the tears. 

(Curtain falls, Bellflower 


chiming.) 


continues 


Act Il 


Same scene as before. Tidy Tips ar- 
ranges the petals in her head dress, puts 
it on, looks in the bird bath, primps. In 
doing this pantomime she must give the 
effect of excitement. The whole 
must move rapidly. 

Tipy: Dandy, O Dandy—always 
where you don’t want him to be. 

Dye Weep: Did you call? 

Danby: Tired of playing the clown, 
that’s what I am, always shoved and— 
Oh it’s vou, Tidy. 

Tivy: What’s the trouble? 

Danby: Always ordered about, always 
asked to vacate. I don’t mind doing 
things for you, Tidy, but those other 
common— 

Tiny: Run along 
you're too touchy. 


Scene 


now, run_ along, 
(Picks up the wilted 
bouquet.) Take these to Everlasting. 
They've done their duty on earth. 
Goodness knows, we tried to revive them 
(she caresses the dead flowers) but they 
will have to be planted in the garden 
Everlasting. 

(Enter Geranium in a hurry.) 

GERANIUM: Yes and vou can’t ever 
return to the world when you once are 
planted in that garden. (Works about 
the flower border.) 


Tiny: Do hurry, Dandy. (Enter 
Daisy.) Think about some one else 
besides yourself. This is a most im- 


portant occasion. 
Daisy: Won’t affect him any. 
Danpy: You’re a good one to talk. 
Tiwy: I'll send you both home in one 
second. (Tidy busies herself about the 
Arbor. Geranium waters the flowers.) 
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Danpy: Ordinary, I call her. 
Dandy.) 

Tiwy: Take out this watering pot, 
Daisy, please. Remember you’re not to 
come until later in the evening. 

GERANIUM: Committee meets 
you know. 

MountAIn LAvreEL: Isn’t it just too 
wonderful! (Claps hands and dances 
about.) What fun it will be running up 
and down the mountain sides. Oh, I'll 
be as green as green in the winter and 
as for my blossoms I’ll make those old 
mountains look like a bride’s bouquet. 

(Enter Holly.) How happy I'll make 
those blessed mortals. 

Tiwy: You're early, Mountain Laurel. 


(Exit 


first, 


Hotty: Aren’t you just too exited 
for words? Goodness me, I certainly 
thought my time had come. Do you 


know I dreaded Christmas? How I was 
torn! 

(Enter Gentian.) 

Twy: Well, well, Gentian, 
lovely to see you. 

GENTIAN: Thank you, I’m not quite 
sure of myself yet. (Tidy takes her arm. 
Geranium places a chair forward.) 

GERANIUM: Sit down here. 

GENTIAN: I-had to come to this meet- 
ing lame as I am. 

(Voices heard off stage. Trillium, 
Phlox, Cardinal Flower, Columbine, 
Ground Pine enter skipping. Mountain 
Laurel runs to meet them. Here a dance 
may be introduced.) 

Mountain Lavure-: Isn’t it just too 
wonderful for words? 

Trittium: Wonderful. 

(They arrange themselves in a semi- 
circle around the edge of the stage, backs 
to audience. Enter Jack.) 

JacK-IN-THE-PuLPit: Dear me, I 
hope I’m not late. Is the entire com- 
mittee present? 

Try: Yes, I think we are all here. 
Let me see— 

JACK-IN-THE-PuLpit: Order! It 
gives me the greatest pleasure to an- 
nounce that a number of mortals have 
banded together for the express purpose 
of protecting all the Wildflower folk. 
No longer will— (Flowers clap their 
hands—enter Lady's Slipper.) 

Jack: No longer will we be torn 
from our homes and thrust along the 
highways to die. No longer will the hill 
sides be denuded of flowers. (Gentian 
raises her hand. Jack nods.) 

GENTIAN: Do I understand that only 
a few people have banded together to 
protect us? 

JACK-IN-THE-PuLpit: Yes, but their 
aim is to make the preservation of wild 
flowers everybody’s affair. 

JacK-IN-THE-PuLpit: Order! A 
band of young girls, picnicing in the 
country, found Orchid, poor child, 
thrown in the roadside. They took her 
home, planted her in a garden in the 
city park where she would have plenty 
of water, and the food to which she was 
accustomed. To repay them, she put 
forth her loveliest blossoms so that all 
the passersby admired them. One day 
a very noble lady spoke in the garden 
about preserving wild flowers. She told 
what these girls were doing to save us 


isn’t it 


and cited Orchid’s case as an example. 
What is the name of these girls, Lady’s 
Slipper? 

Lapy’s Siipper: I don’t know, but 
they are like the Knights of old, going 
about the land working good. 

JACK-IN-THE-PULPIT: Quite _ right. 
The question was asked some time ago 
by Ground Pine as to how the news 
reaches us. Will vou tell us Tidy Tips? 

Tivy Ties: I’m sure you all know 
that when flower folk are carefully 
transplanted or when enough of our 
blossoms are left so that we can have 
seeds, our flowers will beautify the 
earth the next season. If we are left to 
die unhonored, our blossoms go to the 
Garden Everlasting from which no 
flower can return. Because Orchid was 
carefully transplanted, because these 
girls loved her, she grew more beautiful 
each day. 

JACK-IN-THE-PuLpiT: Thus she _ re- 
paid them for their kindness. 

Tipy Tires: Orchid wanted us to 
know of this good fortune so the first 
moment she had an opportunity to skip 
away, she ran to tell us. (All the flowers 
shout “Hooray”! Enter Dandy.) 

DANDELION: Somebody’s done some- 
thing at last. Of course it doesn’t affect 
me so much but then it’s a great thing 
for the rest of you. Well anyhow we're 
all related. Children make an awful fuss 
over me in the early spring. 

Tiwy: Yes, yes, Dandy, hush. You're 
not on the committee you know. 

JACK-IN-THE-PuLpiT: In that these 
mortals have manifested consideration 
and love for us, let us show our ap- 
preciation of this kindness by making the 
fields and meadows as beautifu! as pos- 
sible. Are we agreed? (All flowers rise 
and say “aye’!) 

Jack-IN-THE-PuLpiT: Very good. I 
appoint vou all a committee of one to 
spread this good news. It will be an- 
nounced to the entire flower kingdom 
from Steeplebush but I want everybody 
in this gathering to make it his affair. 
Dismissed. (Mountain Laurel whispers 
in Tidy’s ear.) 

Tipy’s Tips: One moment, please. 
Mountain Laurel thinks this occasion 
warrants a dance. (All the flowers— 
“Yes—to be sure. Oh, let's do’’!) 

Danpy: You’d think she’d get tired 
running all up and down the mountains. 

Tipy Tips: Ah, here are the Blue 
Bells and Trumpet Creeper. (Tidy Tips 
looks down into the orchestra pit.) Have 
you been there all evening? 

First Biue Beww: Jack-in-the-Pulpit 
told us to come. He thought you’d like 
to celebrate. 

Mountain LAvuREL: 
you, Jack-in-the-Pulpit. 

Hoity: Very thoughtful. 

Danpy: How about a quadrille— 

CoLuMBINE: Oh, let’s do a minuet! 

JAcK-IN-THE-PuLpIT: Very good, a 
minuet. Let’s lead off, Tidy. Come you 
all, don’t hang back—this is everybody’s 
affair. : 

(Music starts—they dance a few 
figures of the minuet-curtain falls.) 


FINIS 


How good of 


Don’t Neglect 
your Teeth 


Teeth that are allowed to decay 
may ruin your health and your 
good looks. Prevent tooth trou- 
ble by taking care of your teeth 
before decay starts. 


Use 


COLGATE’S 


It removes causes 
of tooth decay 
Colgate’s cleans teeth the right way, 
by “washing”, not by scouring. 
That is the safe way, approved 
by dentists and other authorities. 
Soap and chalk are the two sub- 
stances accepted as the best for 
cleaning teeth, and they are pres- 
ent in Colgate’s Ribbon Dental 
Cream. The chalk gently loosens 
bits of food left clinging to the 
teeth. The soap washes the teeth 

and mouth clean. 

There is no harsh grit in Colgate’s 
to scratch your teeth. No risky 
drugs in Colgate’s to harm the 
soft gums and the inside of the 
mouth. 

Colgate’s is pleasant to use because 
the flavor is delicious. 

Sold everywhere—large tube, 25c. 
Colgate’s cleans teeth the right way. 


Colgate & Co. 
Established 1806 








Truth in advertis 
ing implies hon 
esty in manufacture 








Baco BATIK Dyes 


Packed in 2-ounce tins—Shipped 
Parcel Post. A wide assortment 
of highly concentrated colors 
covering every requirement. 
Used generally by artists and 
commercial houses. Write for 
list with prices. 


BACHMEIER & COMPANY, 


Inc. 


450 West 37th Street 
New York City 


Department 10. 
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From 8 Cents 
to $3.00 


Wrthin the reach of all 


HE shining golden trefoil 

pin, the symbol of Scouting, 
may gleam on every necktie, 
because it is within the reach of 
all. Every Girl Scout may show 
she is a Scout because every 
Girl Scout can afford to buy 
a pin. 


The trefoil to indicate the 
threefold promise. The eagle 
because it is American. 


Sold only on order of Cap- 
tain by 


GIRL SCOUTS, Inc. 


670 Lexington Ave., 
New York City 



















“ARCOR” 


“Creative 
Handcrafts” 
Simple as A. B. C. 


We guarantee the results. Most 
charming reed baskets, lamps and 
trays are made with our “Make It 
Yourself” method. Begin today 
and become a basketry leader dur- 
ing the summer. 


Write for Catalog No. 2 


American Reedcraft Corporation 
130 Beekman Street : New York City 























you will see a model of an old ship hang- 
ing out and over the door is the legend 
“Girl Scout Headquarters.” Step inside 
and if you are tired or hungry, stop at the 
Old Ship 1ea Room for luncheon or a 
cup of tea. Then take the elevator to 
the third floor where all are waiting to 
greet you—Ruth Stevens, our State Di- 


rector, Emily Holbrook, Metropolitan 
Division Director, Helen Potter, Di- 
rector of the Eastern Division and 


Thelma Trott, Boston Director, ready 
to make you welcome and to do anything 
and everything they can to make your 
visit to Boston a pleasant one. 

And so it goes! There is Cambridge 
with Harvard and Radcliffe colleges, 
the Longfellow House, and the place 





where the Washington Elm used to stand 
where Washington took command of the 
army. Of course you will go to Lex- 
ington and Concord where eager Girl 
Scouts will be waiting to show you about. 
There is Wellesley College in the most 
lovely setting a college could have amidst 
woods and pines. And there is Simmons 
College where for eighteen years our 
own Miss Sarah Louise Arnold, as dean, 
helped to direct and establish this great 
college of practical arts for women. 

Not far from Simmons College is the 
Winsor school where in 1917 was held 


Boston Invites Your Captain 


(Continued from page 14) 


the first encampment of the First Na- 
tional Training School for Girl Scout 
leaders. There seventy of us camped on 
the playfield, swam in the pool, chopped 
trees on a vacant lot nearby and built 
our first lean-to, studied birds along the 
brook in the Parkway, country-danced in 
the gymnasium under the direction of 
Mr. Cecil Sharpe himself, jumped from 
second story windows into a net and 
shinned down ropes under the careful 
direction of Captain Donohue of the 
Fire Department! 


These are but a few of the many sights 
you must not miss seeing in Boston. 
And then there is Cedar Hill! Readers 
of THE AMERICAN Gir have already 
seen pictures of Cedar Hill, our own 
beautiful Girl Scout estate in Waltham. 
And you have heard that “Cookie” 
Moore has been waiting all this time 
for you to come out to see it. Some of 
the Convention sessions will be held 
there and how you will love it! 


I wish I could make you feel how 
much we have to show you that will 
interest you and how much we want you 
to come. Be sure to plan to stay on 
after the meetings are over so that you 
can really see everything and give us a 
chance to know you. 





Every Girl Scout AHomemaker 
(Continued from page 19) 


in THE AMERICAN GiRL will give you 
many splendid ideas for this. Or you 
may be able to suggest a list of books 
for the girl’s room. If you wish to 
know of such books, May Lamberton 
Becker of your own Book Page in this 
magazine will send you a list. Or you 
may wish to assist in the demonstration 
of home play, of games for the entire 
family, of games for indoors as well as 
outdoors. And of course every one 
knows that the Girl Scouts can play any 
number of all kinds. Mrs. Cady’s sug- 
gestions for home gardens upon page 
twenty-two will help you to plant and 
cultivate the home garden of the demon- 
stration house. 


But what if no Better Homes Demon- 
stration is being planned in your town? 
Then, Dr. Ford suggests, let Girl Scouts 
plan their own. If you have a Girl 


Scout cabin or room, make it as_at- 
tractive as possible. Plan to invite in 
your parents for a Mother-Father- 


Daughter affair such as is described on 
page 18. Show them that you are already 
good Homemakers in your Girl Scout 
home. Have an exhibit of the work you 
have done for your Homemaker’s Badge. 
“Every Girl Scout a Homemaker” is a 
good slogan for Better Homes Week. 
And if you wish further suggestions for 
your troop’s demonstration, write to 
Dr. Ford telling him the size of your 
town, what you wish to do, and asking 
|for any plans he may‘ have for you. 


Making a miniature house for 
your Homemaker’s Badge 


There is something so fascinating in 
making a miniature house! Last sum- 
mer every newspaper told the story of 
the Queen’s Doll House in England. 
And now in the same mail THE AMER- 
ICAN GIRL receives word of two minia- 
ture houses, one already made by a troop 
in Montgomery, Alabama and one that 
is being made by a troop in Glens Falls, 
New York. 

The Captain and troop in Mont- 
gomery who made the doll house you 
see in the photograph had intended mak- 
ing this house part of their own Better 
Homes Demonstration during Better 
Homes Week this coming May. But 
when they talked of ways and means of 
earning their Headquarters bricks, they 
decided to make the house at once, selling 
it as a doll’s house and contributing the 
money to their own National Girl Scout 
Headquarters. This they did! 


Miss Cherridah McLemore _ their 
Local Director, writes that the girls 
themselves did not build the house or 
paper it, as they would have done if 
they had not wished to complete it at 
once. She recommends that Girl Scouts 
“take the time” to “do everything pos- 
sible” since that is the way in which the 
Homemaker’s Badge may be earned. 
Miss McLemore continues, “The doll’s 
house was about four feet long and two 
feet wide, with six rooms. Kitchen, 
bathroom (which was adorable), living 
room, dining room, bed room and a 
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music room. Everything was complete. 
Even the bookcase was filled with books! 
And the miniature scissors in the kitchen 
cupboard would actually cut.” 

The Girl Scouts of Glens Falls are 
also at work upon a miniature house. 
Mrs. Florence Bromley, their Local Di- 
rector, has sent to THE AMERICAN GIRL 
the following story of what they are 
doing. ‘The girls wishing to earn this 
badge met one night for supper, after 
which an attorney and member of our 
Girl Scout Council came and talked to 
the girls about the first questions in the 
badge’s requirements: In planning a 
house and choosing a site for it, what 
things should be considered? It took 
the evening. He said he had been forty 
years learning what he tried to give us 


in an hour! Nevertheless, we learned 
a great deal about deeds as well as 
choosing the ground with thought of 


water, schools, accessibility, etc. 

“At the next meeting, an architect told 
how to plan a house and to draw the 
plans. He said he would gladly criticize 
those the girls drew for their work upon 
the Homemaker’s Badge and to select 
the most feasible one. This he did and 
it is one of these plans that we intend to 
use in building a model house. 

“In the next four months, we will 
build this house out of bookbinder’s 
cardboard, using the scale of one inch 
equalling a foot. The front and sides 
are to lift off so that one will be able 
to look in and see the rooms up and 
down stairs. One of the men from the 
mill here is to help the girls in making 
the model. 


“Every one is interested in helping us. ~ 


The plumbing inspector has become in- 
terested in our plan and is having cast 
for us a bathtub, toilet and lavatory to 
fit the scale. The art teacher at the 
High School will help with our plans for 
decorating the interior of our little 
house. The girls wish to make as much 
of the small furniture as they can, weave 
the rugs, and make all the curtains. 
They say they even wish to make the 
brooms! One of our stores here has 
offered us samples of cretonnes and vel- 
vets to use as draperies. 


Books for the Girl Scout Homemaker 
—and for Better Homes Week 


The following booklets have been pub- 
lished by Better Homes in America, Inc., 
and may be obtained from them 1653 
Pennsylvania Avenue, N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C., at the prices mentioned. 
When writing, say you are a Girl Scout. 


The Guidebook for Better Homes 
Campaign for 1925, price 15 cents. (The 
Guidebook discusses in detail the organi- 
zation of a Better Homes campaign and 
how to conduct such a campaign in your 
community. This book will be sent free 
to any Girl Scout Captain upon request. ) 


How to Own Your Own Home, price 
15 cents. (This pamphlet deals with 
the financing, planning, and construction 
of homes. It is designed for prospective 
home owners.) 


How to Furnish the Small Home, 
price 25 cents. (The handbook on How 
to Furnish the Small Home lists furni- 
ture and equipment appropriate for each 
room. It also discusses in some detail 
backgrounds, floors, woodwork, and the 
hanging of pictures.) 


The Plan Book of Small Homes, price 
25 cents. (This pamphlet contains work- 
ing drawings and descriptions of three, 
four, five and six room houses. ) 


Home Music and Home Play, price 
10 cents. (The Home Music and Home 
Play pamphlets are combined in one 
pamphlet, although treated separately. 
The Home Play pamphlets discussed the 
playroom, the playground, lists of 


in- | 





| 
| 
| 
| 


door and outdoor games and how to 
play them.) 
Civic Effectiveness, price 5 cents. | 


(The pamphlet is the outgrowth of an 
educational experiment in the Port 
Huron, Michigan schools. It describes 
the work of the Civics Department of 
the school, where boys and girls planned 


and built a five room house and con- 
ducted the entire Better Homes Cam- 
paign.) 








LESUNNOUUNUUUUUL GUNES AUUULUUUNU OUT 


Bulbs of all Kinds 


Vegetable Seeds 
Flower Seeds 





Roses and Vegetable Plants 
in Season at 


Herrmann’s Seed Store 
140 East 34th Street, New York City 









































FAMOUS FENWAY OUTFIT 
all for 12c, triangle stamp, smal] album, 250 
hinges; 5 _ French. Coleniae. 2 special deliveries; 
Airmail ‘t; Fantastic Fenway Packet 
cont aining 55 different ‘ecioding Abyssinia, Azores, 
Cape of Good Hope, Bosnia, Crete, Congo, etc 
This wonderful outfit and 16 page price list only 
l2c to new approval applicants 
FENWAY STAMP CO. 
161 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
—_CLASSRINGS&PINS 
Largest Catalog Issued—FREE 
& {Samples loaned class offi- 
a \cers. Prices $.20 to $8.00 
J e each. No order for class, society, club 
7 Peer arpates ep nce mans pecial 
designs made on request. 
METAL ARTS CO., ‘ac. 7740 © South Ave., Rochester, mY 





ASK YOUR STOREKEEPER FOR 
STOVINK 


THE RED STOVE REMEDY 
Manufacturers 


JOHNSON’S LABORATORY, INC. 
‘Worcester, Mass. 


| 
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Good for you 
and too 





BORDEN’S confectionery is 
real food — nourishing, 
healthful and sustaining. 
Yet it is so light and digest- 
ible that it leaves you full 
of pep and fit for any 


exercise. 


Keep some handy to sat- 
isfy your between-meal 
hunger. Rich, smooth choc- 
olate cakes. Almond or pea- 
nut bars full of fresh crisp 
nuts. Luscious caramels. 
You'll like them all. 


There are other delicious 
Borden products too. Try 
these: ‘ 


Borden’s Eagle Brand Con- 
densed Milk. Delicious be- 
cause it’s sweetened. Take it 
regularly if you are under- 
weight. Thousands of girls and 
boys are growing strong on it. 


Borden’s Malted Milk. 
You'll never tire of it. Plain or 
flavored. Hot or cold. Make it 
at home, and order it at the 
soda fountain. 


Borden’s Evaporated Milk. 
For rich, creamy cooking—with 
least work and waste. - eee 
easy to use in cam Bor- 
den Company,Bor en Building, 
350 Madison Ave., New York, 
A 
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Start today to ask for 
Borden’s 
































Ride a Ranger 


The smile of complete satisfaction 
comes with the ownership of a 

—the Golden Brown Aristocrat of 
Cycledom. Thousands of Girl Scouts 
ride them. Made in many 
sizes, for all ages. 


Direct from Fostery 
Shipped on Ap 






$5 a Month } a | 
boys easily earn the small 
monthly payments. Ride and 
a as yeu earn and pay 
or . 


Parts and equipment for 
Tires—ty es—half usual 
prices. Write today for catalog prices 


and easy payment plan. 
cCreLs cso. 


M E A D Dept. M9 CHICAGO 
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Come to Camp Andree 


Camp Andrée is a camp for 
Girls of 14 or older who are in- 
terested in becoming Girl Scout 
Leaders. 


Situated in the heart of beauti- 


ful Westchester County, and 
only 30 miles from New York, 
it can be easily reached by train 
or motor. 

The Camp will be run as a 
Troop Camp, using the patrol 
system, with each patrol in its 
own delightful encampment. 


Life is lived out-doors. 


Below the tents on the hills is a 
beautiful lake, offering oppor- 
tunity for swimming and boat- 
ing, with instruction and super- 
vision. 


Rates $10.00 per week. 
Dates July 3—September 4. 


Of special interest to Girl Scout 
Leaders is the Third National 
Training School. June 7-28. 
Rate $15 per week. 


Send for circulars to 


Miss Elin Lindberg, Camp Manager 
NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, GIRL SCOUTS, Inc. 


670 Lexington Avenue 


New York City 











Lake Dunmore, Vt. 
for girls 8-21 


CAMP NAIDNI 





Wholesome vacation camp, 50 acres. % 
mile lake front. Swimming. canoeing, 
hikes and gypsy trips. For information 
apply to Mrs. G. C. Britten, 7 Hillside 
Road, Mount Kisco. New York. 
Eagle’s Nest Camp 
Waynesville, N. C. 
Riding, swimming, sports, hikes. crafts, 
nature lore, dancing, music, dramatics— 


but none too strenuous. 
tion to individual needs. 


Intelligent atten- 
Excellent food. 


Ages 6 to 18; $300. NO EXTRAS. Staff 
already engaged. Write for booklet. Mrs. 


Fred Myers, Jr., 
Georgia. 


East 40th St., Savannah, 





500 acre moun- 


CAMP THORWALD, + 


9 tain camp for 
girls. Horseback riding, mountain climbing, over 
night expeditions, swimming, tennis and all out-of- 
doors sports, hand crafts, and interpretive dancing, 
surrounded by picturesque Tennessee scenery 


Juniors 10-14. Seniors 14-25. 9th season. Booklet 
upon request. Mr. and Mrs. M. N. McDowell, Camp 
Thorwald, Sewanee, Tenn. 





Camp Interlochen 
(Private) 
Interlochen, Michigan 


7-14; Seniors, 15-25. 
lakes, hill ranges. 


Girls—Juniors, 
Pine, beautiful 


Activities: 


200 acres Virgin 


Regular land and water sports. Special, 
Rifles, archery, canoes, riding, nature study, craft work. 
For Booklets; Address Mrs. P. 0. Pennington, 160 
Tuxedo Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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Barry Keeps the Faith 


(Continued from page 7) 

“You mean that he'll play, just the 
same?” Barry asked quietly. 

“Probably.” Andy decided to bluster 
a bit. ‘After all, the school expects us 
to win the championship.” 

“The school expects you to play the 
game,” Barry said. 

Andy cleared his throat again. “Well 
I’m sorry about Catherine.” He smiled 
almost guiltily. “Guess Ill be hiking 
on.” At the bottom step he turned. 
‘You’re not going to say anything to 
people about Bill Woodruff, are you?” 

“No.” Barry assured him. 

Andy shuffled down the path. Barry 
watched him, her eves thoughtful; but 
when finally she spoke, it was not of 
basketball. 

“Victory means a whole lot to Andy,” 
she said. 

“Tt does to all of us.” 

She nodded. 

“IT suppose so. And yet... 

She didn’t finish the sentence, but I 
knew what she wanted to say—that, to 
her at least, honor counted more than 
victory. 

So she had done the thing she thought 
was right, but it wasn’t easy. For 
when, before the Woodbridge game that 
afternoon, Mildred Hartmore heard that 
Catherine wasn’t going to play, she con- 
fronted Barry with flashing eyes and 
wanted to know why the whole team 
wasn’t consulted. 

“There wasn’t anything to consult 
about,” Barry explained quietly. “It 
was understood that anyone who broke 
training would be dropped from the 
squad. What good would talking have 
done?” 

“None, I suppose,” Mildred admitted 
grudgingly. But there were tears of 
anger in her eyes. “I sure did want to 
show those boys something,” she added. 

There was, however, nothing she could 
do, nothing any of us could do except 
play the game for all we were worth. 
At two o'clock, when we trotted out 
upon the court, our dream of victory 
had gone a-glimmering—but at least we 
could make a fight of it. 

And fight we did, although Catherine’s 
absence was a big handicap. Edith 
Elliot, who replaced her, was only a 
mediocre player and although she gave 
all that she had, she was not quite equal 
to the occasion. Woodbridge won, 29 
to 26; and with the final blast of the 
whistle, we bowed to the inevitable. We 
had lost the championship, not on the 
day of the game but the night before 
when one of our players had failed to 
keep the faith. 

Wearied from our efforts, we gathered 
in the center of the floor and gave the 
school yell for Woodbridge. 

Beaten. we could at least take our 
defeat like good sports. So we yelled 
our loudest and then, trying to make 
believe that the world had not come to 
an end, we started for the dressing room 
on the girls’ side of the gymnasium. 
But before we reached the door. a 
curious thing happened. Andy Kirk, 
already in his basketball suit for the 


” 
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A National Training School for 
Girl Scout Leaders, Camp Di- 
rectors, Camp Councillors and 
Local Directors will be held at: 


CAMP ANDREE 


The National Girl Scout Camp 
Briarcliff Manor, New York 


An experimental station for the 
National Girl Scout organization 
where local councils may get ideas 
for transplanting in their own 
communities. 


Under the direction of 


JANE DEETER RIPPIN 
National Director, 
Girl Scouts, Inc. 


June 7—14—A special introduc- 
tory training week for new Girl 
Scout Captains, Girl Scout lead- 
ers, and for Camp Directors and 
councillors who are planning 
pioneer camps, conducted by 
Miss D. Christian Moore, Eng- 
lish Guider. 

June 15—28—The following cour- 
ses will be offered at the Na- 
tional Training School: Camp 
Administration, Troop Manage- 
ment, and a course for Lucal 
Directors. 


Send for circular to 


Miss Elin A. Lindberg 
GIRL SCOUTS, INC. 


670 Lexington Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 


Rate $15.00 per week 

















CAMP ARBUTUS for girls 10-20. 


Located on inland 
lake 12 miles from Traverse City, 
Michigan. Canoe trips, water and 
land sports, woodcraft, riflery, 
crafts, dancing. dramatics, nature 
study. Resident physician. Booklet. 
Edith A. Steere, Packard Road, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 


Fleventh season. 





Say to our advertisers— 
“T saw it in 


THE AMERICAN GIRL” 
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game with — Plainfield, pushed Doc 
rouias, tae reguiar cneer leager, oug, of 
the way and neid up nis hand tor silence 
in front ot tne Crantord stanas. 

“A tong yell,” he called, “tor Captain 
Barry browning, of the girls’ team!” 

Barry turnea wongeringly, surprised 
at Anay’s action; but as tne cheer ended 


she bowed in. briet acknowledgment 
and then left the court. 
“What do you know about that?” 


Mildred Hartmore asked, when we were 
alone in tae locker room. 


“[ don’t know anything,” Barry 
answered. “But I think tnat maybe 
we've shown the boys something, 


after all.” 

We looked over at her doubtfully not 
quite comprehending. But later, when 
we took our places in the balcony to 
watch the boys’ game with Plainfield, 
we understood more clearly. For Bill 
Woodrufi sat crouched on the substi- 
tutes’ bench, his chin resting on_ his 


clenched fists, his eyes heavy with dis- 
appointment, while Glenn Charles, 
substitute left guard, played in_ his 
place. 


Barry, slipping her arm around my 
shoulders, nodded toward Bill. “We 
have shown the boys a thing or two,” 
she whispered. “And—and I guess it’s 
worth it, Jane.” 

Andy Kirk, dribbling down the floor 
just then, gave Cranford a precious two 
point lead and there was too much noise 
in the gym for further words. But I 
knew, of course, what Barry meant. 
We had shown the boys that it isn’t the 
winning or the losing which counts, but 


rather how we play the game. And we 
had shown them that it takes more 
courage, sometimes, to keep the faith 
than to win a victory. 

And even though we had lost the 
championship, we had won something 


infinitely more precious for Andy Kirk 
and his team—and Cranford High. 


Garden Contest 


(Continued from page 25) 


—an important point, as every true 
gardener knows! 
Audrey Hamilton of Owl Troop 


planted her radishes and cucumbers with 
a wise thought in her head. She made 
neighbors of them. So when the rad- 
ishes’ day in her garden was done, the 
latter’s vines were trailed over the 
space formerly occupied by their neigh- 
bors. 

Martha Belle Stablein of Shamrock 
Troop stayed with her garden to the 
end in every sense of the word. She 
studied out the time for blooming of 
everything to be planted. She then re- 
moved all plants as soon as their day of 
usefulness was over and immediately 
planted something else in their stead. 

When our County Fair came around 
and the Girl Scouts were allowed a 
goodly sum for prizes in our own di- 
vision, imagine the surprise and joy of 
the Gardeners to note that the- prizes 
allotted for vegetables “Raised and can- 
ned by a Girl Scout” was considerably 
larger than those for “Canned by a Girl 
Scouts only.” 




















GUNSTON HALL, 
1912 Florida Ave., Washifigton, D. C. 
A School for Girls. 
Established 1892. 
Preparatory and Academic Courses. Two 
years Graduate and College work. Music, 
Art and Expression. Domestic Science. 
Business and Secretarial Courses. Re- 
quired athletics under trained supervision. 
MRS. BEVERLEY R. MASON, Principal. 


Twenty 
GENESEE WESLEYAN soeciatists 

on staff. 
Special Schools of Music, Art, Oratory, 
Household Crafts, Commerce. Prepares for all colleges. 
Tutoring Aid for belated students. New music studio, 
All activities. Equal to any. Very moderate charges. 

R. FRANK MACDANIEL, President 

Box 100, Lima, New York 





Outstanding 








E ighth National 
Training School 


June 11-25, 1925 


Chicago Girl Scout Camp 
Elkhorn, Wisconsin 


“Innisfree Week” (outdoor train- 
ing for Girl Scout Leaders) will 
be given by Miss D. Christian 
Moore, English Girl Guider. 
Dr. Bertha Chapman Cady, Girl 
Scout Naturalist, will give special 
training in Nature Work. 

Board and Tuition $15 per week. 
Transportation, round trip, from 
Chicago to Camp $4.60. 

later 


Registration ($5.00) not 


than June Ist. 

For particulars address 
Miss Emelia Thoorsell 
Girl Scouts, Inc. 

326 North Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois 


An opportunity not to be missed! 

















KEOKUK CAMP FOR GIRLS 


PENTUCKET POND 
GEORGETOWN, MASS. 
Spend an ideal summer in this 
“CAMP OF A THOUSAND JOYS” 
Add one laugh more to the 


“HOUSE OF A HUNDRED LAUGHS” 


Sleep soundly in the brown, peaked tents 

Swim vigorously in the blue, dancing waters 
Eat ravenously of the well cooked Keokuk food 
Live, Learn and Love for eight happy weeks 


A camp within the reach of every girl. 
Send for booklet 
NOW address until June Ist: 
MRS. MARGARET L. FOX 
No. 2 Abbott St. Danvers, 
After June Ist: Georgetown, Mass. 


Mass. 
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Now we have it ! 


A Crisp, Tasty Cracker 


If you like Shredded Wheat biscuit 
you will like Triscuit, the shredded 
cracker. It is not made of flour— 
it is made of perfect whole grains of 
wheat cooked in steam, shredded, 
compressed into a cracker and baked 
in electric ovens. Its crispness com- 
pels thorough chewing. The more 
you chew it the better you like it. 
A lot of real food in condensed 
form. At all first-class grocers. 


= == 
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Trisecuit 


The Shredded Wheat Cracker 

















The Finishing Touch to the 
Uniform—the Neckerchief 


OW that touch of gay color 

does relieve the khaki! Green, 
purple, dark blue, light blue, khaki, 
pale yellow, cardinal, black and yel- 
low—tied in a neat four-in-hand 
and ‘set off with the golden trefoil 
pinned in the knot, a Girl Scout 
is truly uniformed. 

Our neckerchiefs are of best 
mercerized cotton, embroidered 
with the official trefoil seal, only 
45¢. 

On Sale by 


Girl Scouts, Inc. 
70 Lexington Ave. New York City 























When I Was 2 Girl 


(Continued from page 8) 


Lou’s studio is full of reminders 
of her New England girlhood. I saw an 
old-fashioned patch-work quilt, a bit of 
drapery which was once a homespun 
bed spread, and rugs and chairs which 
came from Maine. The -pick-and-span 
kitchen where Lou often cecks her own 
meals is bright with shiny pots and 
quaint old dishes. I was once invited 
to a party at Lou Rogers’s place, and in 
this kitchen the hostess cooked and 
served with her own hands a dinner for 
sixteen people. A New England dinner, 
too, with pumpkin pie for dessert. The 
tomboy, you see, had learned to work 
as well as play. 


Lou Rogers’s fireplace looks just like 
her somehow, and with good reason! 
She made it herself, from bricks picked 
up from the roofs of old houses on her 
street. They had tumbled from the 
chimneys and it was a sin to let them 
go to waste! Besides, she had no money 
to pay for a fireplace. She was lucky, 
in those days,’if she could get ten dollars 
for an idea on which she had worked 
for days. 

“T just had to have an open fire,” 
she said. 

When she was a little girl in the 
Maine woods, she had plenty of fires. 
Her father used to take the whole 
family camping for days. Off they would 
go, singing and laughing, in a hayrick 
or lumber wagon, fishing or hunting 
along the way, and oh, what rip-roar- 
ing, spark-snapping, sweet-smelling fires 
they built at night. After food was 
cooked, they would pile on the crackly 
boughs and sit for hours telling stories. 
Father Rogers, Mother Rogers, and the 
seven little Rogerses, until the Said 
Man came along, and the whole family 
rolled up in blankets and went to sleep. 
At her Father’s lumber camps, too, she 
had watched the cook put huge tiree- 
legged kettles of beans into the red-hot 
coals of the “beanhole” to cook. There 
had been marvelous fires when _ the 
Rogers children had set off on winter 
days to fish through the ice. They’d fry 
the fish afterward under the spruce 
trees along the lake shore. 

Well, there in front of her self-made 
fireplace sat Lou, droll and merry as 
one of her own Gimmick elves, telling 
me how she happened to leave her 
beloved Maine woods and come to New 
York to be a cartoonist. 


“When I was a child I liked to draw,” 
she said, “and I could do funny drawings 
best of all. I liked to draw comic 
pictures of everybody—the neighbors, 
the members of my family, my dog, and 
myself. In those days, though, drawing 
wasn’t taught at school as it is now. 
You couldn’t get honors for it in the 
Girl Scouts. It was considered a sin to 
make pictures in school hours. I used 
to get stood in the corner for doing 
funny drawings in my spare time.” 

Well! There was no way in the 
Maine woods to learn to draw, so Lou 


(Continued on page 46) 
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USE BYLUND BROTHERS’ PLAN 


To Make Money for Your Troop 


SELL THE FAMOUS PETER’S, NESTLE’S, MASON’S and REPETTI’S 
5c CANDY BARS 
A 50 Box Order Will Net You $20.00 For Your Troop Fund 


No Money in Advance—Pay Us in 30 Days 


Everybody buys candy. Friends and acquaintances 
of your Scouts would rather buy from them than 
from a store, for their candy will be fresh from the 
factory. Your members can get this trade merely by 
asking for it—and in this way you can build up a 
business that will bring in considerable money for 
your troop. 




















The many advantages we offer should particularly 
appeal to all troops who want to make money for 
their cause. First—selling candy by the Scouts 
is dignified. Second—our candy bars are well 
Nestle’s Milk Chocolate Bars are known for quality and goodness. Third—we guar- 


made with full cream milk. Many - 4 
people’ prefers milky chocolate antee all candy shipped, and fourth—the profit is 


and Nestle’s has won the favor 
of these people from the start. large 


[0 ee eT The order blank below gives the list of §c and toc NEw a OF 


sellers. Mark carefully the assortment you desire 
Repetti’s Caramels packed in « 200 mail order (without any money) to us today. THE NATIONAL 
clip, and wrapped ina special The sooner you get started the quicker you will be 
NPs Sieansparent. Daber. yu g quer 7 COUNCIL OF 
making money. If there is any question you would 

like to ask before ordering, write us and we will GiRL Scouts 
give you our personal attention. 

THREE ASSORTMENTS TO CHOOSE FROM Over 500 troops have 


No. 1 No. 2 Trial Order bought and paid for many 
50 boxes 25 boxes No.3—12 boxes hundreds of Bricks in this 

















Selling price ($1.20 per box) $60.00 $30.00 $14.40 beautiful building with 
Cost to you (Ex. Pd.) 80c per a ee Meta i 
OEY (.<s<<cotacenreeunuenan 40.00 20.00 10.00 money ¢€ 
sale of our candy. 

f If you need money for 
eteaiin ‘Sthsbe ek eaetie ai ioe Your profit........ $20.00 $10.00 $4.40 y °y 
icy cream center covered with The sc sellers are packed 24 in a box. The roc sellers are Your troop let us help 
chocolate. There is no mint to ra - 

equal it on the market. packed 12 in a box. The 1c sellers 120 in a box. 


BYLUND BROS,  Inc., “2e":".c=""" Woolworth Bldg., N. Y. C. 
ORDER BLANK 


Bylund Bros., Inc., Woolworth Bldg., New York City. 








Gentlemen: 

Please send to us, express paid, the assortment that we have marked below. We agree to pay for this candy as 
soon as it is sold and not later than 30 days after its arrival. We understand that candy can be returned at your 
expense if not satisfactory. | 

Boxes 5c sellers. 24 pieces in a box. Boxes 5c sellers. 24 pieces in a box. 

Mason Peaks—Fresh Cocoanut and Chocolate. Chocolate Molasses Sponge Bars. 
Mason Mints—Cream Patties and Chocolates. Sportsman Bracers—Bitter Sweet Chocolates. 
Mason Nougat—Almond, Nougat and Chocolate. Milk Chocolate Peanut Bar (Peg Leg). 
Mason Golden Fleece—Caramel, Cocoanut, Peanuts. Peter’s Almond Bars—Toasted Almonds and 
Mason Toros—Peanut Cluster and Chocolate. Chocolate. 
Mason Wints—Wintergreen Pattie and Chocolate. ' Peter’s Milk Chocolate Bars. 
Mason Malobar—Marshmallow, Nuts and Chocolate. Peter’s Croquettes—5 Wafers packed in Bundle. 
Mason Cream Bars—Vanilla, Raspberry, Orange. Nestle’s Almond Bar—Toasted Almonds and 
Repetti Cream Caramels—Assorted, 6 in a clip. Milk Chocolate. 
Repetti Rambler—Peanut, Caramel and Chocolate. Nestle’s Milk Chocolate Bars. 
Repetti Peanut Brittle—Chocolate Covered. Nestle’s Milk Chocolate (Squares in Glassine 
Repetti Marshmallow Caramel. Paper Bage). 
Kerr’s Butter Scotch—Old Fashion Flavor. Nestle’s Almond (Squares in Glassine Paper 
Taylor’s Butter Roast—Peanut and Butter. Bags. 
References— 
NE sg cic cngteidnanye+esknisssdsiaeuk tiem iam NE Ss chibi Sentkenneia thane hen © pieessnoece reeves 
NamMe—2 2... cece ercccccccccccccccsceccccescssascccsccscceses Address ....... bidecsdssnneesecennsesedecvoesavseesesesnnsedc 
Name of Troop Captain............ssecceee®® hh aeieinalead ttle ChdbeedhEeee ce bee DARGNae Ad bebeRaaeeNRAaeheseeesianeseeanseeees 


DE, 4. cacnckeseortsdnasseeassbdreet ton “© ccccsecccoocss Sa dacccnsenendesoecdasbeetecnases BORED. c cccecccccccccceces 
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The Way in Scoutville 





In Brooklyn— 





Official hea d- 
quarters for Scout 
clothing and ac- 
cessories is in 
Brooklyn’s largest 
Store — where a 
special depart- 
ment awaits you. 


ABRAHAM & STRAUS wc 














Girl Scouts, 


Listen! 


HEN in Scranton, re- 

member we are sole 
agents for Girl Scout equip- 
ment. We are serving Girl 
Scouts just as we have been 
serving your brother Boy 
Scouts for years and years. 


Samter Bros. Co. 


Scranton, Pa. 





Girl Scouts, 
Attention! 
WE want you to know that 


this store is official head- 
quarters for Washington, and 
when you come in for Scout Ap- 
parel or Equipment, you will 
find a royal welcome. 


The [echt Co. 


7th Street, at F Street, N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 








Clothes for Camp 


OUR standard camp uniform 
is the best clothing for camp. 


It is made of finest quality 
khaki colored cotton jean. Middy 
with long sleeves, sailor collar, 
patch pocket, embroidered insig- 
nia. Sizes 10-40, $1.75. Bloom- 
full pleated, comfortable, 
wear resisting, $2. Also new style 
knee band bloomers. Sizes 10-42, 


$2.60. 


ers, 


Order from 
NATIONAL EQUIPMENT DEPT. 
670 Lexington Ave. New York City 
Or from your local agent 











Jordan Marsh 
Company 





Official Headquarters 
in 


Boston 


for Scout Apparel 


and Accessories 


A Special Section, devoted 
to Girl and Boy Scout 
Equipment is located on 
the Third Floor, Main 
Store. 




















Cincinnati 
Headquarters 
for Girl Scouts 


This big, bright, beauti- 
ful store is official head- 
quarters for the Girl 
Scouts in Cincinnati. 
All your official require- 
ments very readily taken 
care of on the second 
floor of Cincinnati’s 
Greatest Sporting Goods 
Store 


The 
Bolles-Brendamour 
Co. 
130-135 E. Sixth St. 














ShcwSeldan Seube 


Official Headquarters in 
Saint Paul, Minnesota 























Girl Scouts of Orange County 


For That New Uniform 
Or Other Equipment 


Go to STERN’S 
NEWBURG, NEW YORK 
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It’s Easy to Raise Money 
for | 
Girl Scout Work 


‘pith 


Osborne Benefit Pencils 


An Original Money Raising Plan for Girl Scout Troops. 


High Grade Hexagon Pencils, Fancy Gilt Tips, Red Erasers, in Red, Green, Blue, Yellow, Lavender or 
Gray Enamel, with name of the Troop, Organization or any other short inscription in Gilt or Silver lettering. 


During the past year we printed over two and a half million 
of our “Benefit Pencils." We are still at it and at this very 
minute they are earning money for Girl Scout Troops, Camp 
Fire Groups, High School Associations and Classes, Churches, 
Lodges, etc., in all parts of the country. The pencils we fur- 
nish are of excellent quality, having the easy writing graphite, 
gilt tips, red rubber erasers and can be had all in one color or 
assorted, with any short inscription up to 35 or 40 letters in 
gilt or silver. Every pencil bears an appropriate inscription 
telling the purpose for which the money is being raised. 


Everybody uses pencils and will gladly purchase one or 
more for their own use, receiving full value for the small 
amount of money spent and helping a worthy cause at the 
same time. Business houses, offices, etc., usually purchase 
them by the dozen or gross and you will be surprised to see 
how quickly they sell. Many Girl Scout, School and Camp Fire 
Organizations carry the pencils in stock durinz the year and 
as large quantities are continually being used, a handsome 
profit is secured in this way. 


We are making a Special Rate of $4.50 per gross, terms 
net cash 30 or 60 days from date of invoice, f. o. b. Camden, 
New York. Subject to a discount of 2% if paid within ten 
days. All goods are usually shipped within 48 hours from 
receipt of order. 


While the larger organizations usually order in quantities 
of at least seven gross (1000 pencils) at a time, we will print 
any quantity from TWO GROSS up at the above rate and 
allow a full 30 or 60 day credit on all orders. 


As a special inducement to have your order read for at 
least seven gross we are giving ENTY-FIVE EXTRA 
PRINTED PENCILS FREE with each order for the above 
quantity. This will add $1.25 to the profits of this sale or 
more than $20.00 for every seven gross sold. In other words 
—a little better than 60% on an investment of $31.50. 


Why not let us send you some pencils which can be easily 
sold at five cents each? This means a profit of $2.70 per 
gross which with the twenty-five extra pencils brings the 
total profit to over $20.00 on every seven gross sale. 


Remember—we do not ask a single penny in advance, thus 
giving you the opportunity to conduct the sale and do all the 
collecting before sending us our share of the proceeds. In 
other words—we finance the investment for you—no fuss— 
no risk—no worry! 


Do you know of a quicker, better or safer way in which to 
secure funds for your Troop? 


Send for your pencils TODAY, printing out the inscription desired very plainly and we will ship them 


at once. 


They will soon be earning good money and you will be more than pleased with the result. 





BL pom ee 


The Osborne Specialty Company 


CAMDEN, NEW YORK 





SPECIAL OFFER 


=p 


— 


A Genuine Parker $5.00 Lady Duofold Gold 
Mounted Fountain Pen Free of all Cost. 


To each Girl Scout Troop ordering at least seven gross 
of the pencils at a time and remitting for them within 15 
days from date of invoice, we will give one of the above 
pens free of all cost. We suggest that this be awarded to 
the member of the Troop selling the most pencils during the 
campaign. 





THE OSBORNE SPECIALTY CO., 
Camden, New York. 


Gentlemen: 

You may send us .............. gross ‘‘Benefit Pencils’ in ..........0s00 
finish enamel at $4.50 per gross and print from the following 
copy: 

It is agreed that if our order reads for seven gross or more 
of the pencils and the bill is paid within fifteen days from date 
of invoice we are to receive a genuine Parker $5.00 Lady Duo- 
fold Pen—Free. 


DRO SE TOD eenrences cccconccesccsesescesscnccssenecensescencnsennsessonsnesenmmenssnevsscoenns _ 
CRGRI ccticccccncczscensascocscsnsicocncscnsnns eens checeserenescntnsaneneneteasucvasossaneussesenenanenseeneenD 
COR Da ncctescceccssecesccsnescensevienesennnnccsestncnenentinenintannemnanstngumenneesinsieniet 


ORBD  cecccssraserenen 


No order for less than two gross accepted. Pencils after being 
printed cannot be returned for credit. 
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A collar that gently 
hugs the neck and 
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conforms neatly to 
the slope of the 
neck into the shoul- 
ders. 
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Sleeve length that 
covers the wrist of 
the long armed 
and not the finger 





zi 
a ‘i tips of the short 
% armed. 
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Shoulders neither fl 

too wide nor too 

arrow — in short, 

vour shoulders. 


= 


| 


m ra A skirt that neither 
- hikes nor dips, but 


hangs evenly to 
your figure. 


Where Custom Tailoring Tells 


On a Captain’s Uniform 




















APTAINS, there are certain touches on a serge uniform that can be achieved 
only through Custom Tailoring—in a uniform made to conform to the lines 
of your figure. The snug fit of a shoulder, the trim set ot a collar, the length 
of the sleeve, the hang of a skirt—these are the points that best tell whether 
a uniform was made to your measure, or to that of the average figure. 
Ridabock Custom Tailored Uniforms meet these requirements. They are 
fashioned of finest olive drab serge, with all the touches that careful tailoring 
can give. For samples and prices 


Write to 


RIDABOCK & CO. 


149-151 West 36th Street New York City 
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Jenny Sets A Trap 


(Continued from page 11) 


forcibly to prevent the noise of scuffling, 
Jenny whispered rapidly into Sam’s ear 
until the look of bewilderment on his 
chubby face changed to one of perfect 
but reluctant comprehension. Then lead- 
ing Sam into the kitchen, Jenny pushed 
him out of the back door and urged him 
in a sibilant whisper to “hurry like every- 
thing!” 

With a clatter of pans, she hid the 
noise of closing and locking the outside 
door. Next, she set the storeroom door 
ajar, placed the padlock close to her 
hand and blew out the kitchen lamp. 
Then with another flash of inspiration, 
she placed the lighted flashlight far back 
in the dark storeroom. The effect it 
gave of the half-light of the outer night 
was perfect it looked exactly as 
though that half-opened door led from 
the darkened kitchen outdoors into the 
open air. Now for the rest of the 
scheme! Why didn’t Sam hurry? Oh, 
there he was! 

Out in front of the store came a sound 
of some one running up the porch steps 


and a lisping voice called, “Oh, Thid, 


Thid! Where ith Thid? I left him 
athleep, and now he’th gone! Where 
ith he? I’m fwightened. hid! Thid! 
Dague!”’ 

“My wife is coming here,” the tall 
man gasped, “Pedro, quick! Out the 
back way!” 


Hurried footsteps raced through the 
parlor and into the dark kitchen where 
Jenny now crouched breathlessly beside 
the storeroom door. Would her trap 
work? If it didn’t, there was nothing 
to prevent the robbers’ escape! 

But the ruse worked like a charm! 
The two men, tearing through the kit- 
chen, saw the open door and rushed 
headlong into the storeroom. Jenny 
slammed the door shut behind them and 
clapped the padlock in place! Simul- 
taneously came the muffled sound of 
fluent Spanish exclamations, and a bul- 
let from Pedro’s revolver splintered 
through the heavy door panel and neatly 
clipped a flake of plaster from the ceil- 
ing just above Jenny’s head. 

Crouching low, Jenny ran for the 
store, leaving the prisoners to bang 
away at the stout oak door of the store- 
room. ‘The panels were too strong to 
yield; and Jenny was not anxious to 
stand in the way of any of the bullets. 
Sam, shivering with cold on the front 
porch, was much relieved to see Jenny 
come dashing out of the store. She 
wrapped a blanket about her thinly clad 
brother and pulled him protesting down 
the steps and over towards the railroad 
tracks. 

“My, that was good, Sam’’, she cried, 
shivering, too, but more with excitement 
than fear, “that voice even fooled me 
for a minute, and if I hadn’t known it 
was you, I surely would have thought it 
was Mrs. Dague, herself.” 

“Yeah,” quavered Sam, limping over 
the pebbles, “but at first I was so scared 


I couldn’t say a word! I kept wonder- 
ing how you were going to manage out 
there in the kitchen. You were the brave 
one,” he added generously. 

“We'll call it even,” laughed Jenny. 
“Look, here comes the eleven-forty now 
and here’s where we meet Mr. Redfern 
instead of his other surprise party.” 

And surprise is a mild word to des- 
cribe the feelings of Mr. Redfern when 
he saw two queer figures come rushing 
to meet him as he stepped from the train. 
One, blanket-wrapped and __ barefoot, 
hopped painfully across the ties, while 
the other, disheveled and pale, fairly 
flung herself upon the heavy money bag 
the dignified old gentleman carried and 
danced with excitement. 

“Hold-up,” the two chattered, “ban- 
dits . Black Pedro . Dague. We 
caught ’em. Inside our kitchen!” 

The trainmen, realizing that some- 
thing most unusual had happened in the 
quiet town of Olden, gathered around 
and while Jenny and Sam told the story, 
a few curious passengers thrust sleepy 
heads out of the Pullman windows to 
listen. 

“Hold the train, boys,” called a gray- 
haired man from the smoking car. “I'll 
take charge of this party.” 

“That’s Smith, the big Boss!” said one 
of the brakemen. “He owns this road 
and most of the Pretty Gal Mine, too. 
He was talking to Mr. Redfern all the 
way over from Telluride.” 

In less time than it takes to tell it, 
Black Pedro and Dague, unmasked and 
tied arm-to arm, were escorted from the 
rather tight quarters of Ma Hawkins’s 
storeroom to the more capacious baggage 
car of the waiting train. Neither one 
appeared as disconsolate as Mr. Red- 
fern who, overcome at his friend’s treach- 
ery, stood quiet and down-cast as the 
two men were marched past him. 

Mr. Smith, before stepping aboard the 
train again, shook hands heartily with 
Jenny and Sam. “Well, young lady,” 
he said warmly, “I understand you've 
been wondering how you were going to 
manage to go to college. I guess that 
little reward of a thousand dollars for 
Black Pedro’s capture will help out, 
won't it? And you just pick out the 
school you want to go to. When you're 
ready to go, I’ll see that you get there, 
all right.” 

And the train puffed off on its way, 
bearing a morose pair of bandits to the 
nearest county jail and leaving behind 
it two very happy persons. Sam, with 
visions of a whole bucket of chocolate 
drops all his own danced wildly back 
over the tracks and to the country store. 
And Jenny, in her quiet way, stood look- 
ing up at the brilliant stars a moment, 
thinking that surely she must be one of 
the happiest girls in the world! 





Watch for “Lucky Penny’’ 
in Ma) 











When 3in-One 
oil reaches the point 


of friction in a sewing machine bear- 
ing, friction dies immediately. Instead 
of pais and hanging back, needle 
and shuttle take wings and fly like the 


wind. The tread runs free 
sewing becomes a joy. 


easy and 


. e 
3-in-One oil 

is the greatest oil in the world for sewi 
machines and all fine mechanisms—try it a: 
see. Sold in drug, grocery, hardware and 

eneral stores. 1 0z., 10c; 3 oz., | 8 

44 pt.) 50c. Alsoin Handy Oil Cans, 334 oz. 
3c. If not with your dealer, we wil 
one of these cans by parcel post full 
3-in-One oil for 30c. 

enerous sample 


FREE—4, the 3-in-One 
Ai 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO. 
161 Broadway New York 














Dictionary by mail. 
RBA BETH. 





Plays for Girls — 


The Taming of Horrors. 
Girl Scout comedy. One act. Sixteen char- 
acters. 30 cents. (No royalty.) 
Converting Mrs. Noshuns. 


Play for Girl Scouts. Prologue and two 
acts. Large cast. 30 cents. (No popaty. 
(Both these plays first published by 
Tue American GrRL) 


The Honor of the Class. 


Sketch for girls. One act. Six to twelve 
girls. 30 cents. (No royalty.) 


Mrs. Oakley’s Telephone. 


Comedy. One act. Four characters. 30 
cents. (No royalty.) 

Mechanical Jane. 
Comedy. One act. Bright play for three 
girls. 30 cents. (Royalty play.) 


Between the Soup and Savoury. 


Comedy. One act. Excellent fun for three 
characters. 30 cents. (Royalty play.) 


Our Aunt from California. 


Farce. One act. Always pagans. 
characters. 30 cents. (No royalty.) 


Send for our new catalog describing hundreds 
of other plays especially adapted to girls’ 
schools and clubs. 


SAMUEL FRENCH 
Incorporated 1898 
T. R. Edwards, Managing Director 
25 West 45th St., New York City 
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Ways for Troops to Earn Money 


Girl Scouts may hold fairs, bazaars, etc., as a group, working to- 

gether. Tell your Captain to see her Blue Book of Rules, page 9. 

All American Girl advertisements are published in accordance 
with this Girl Scout regulation. 


? Clip or Copy and Mail NOW 
HOOT MON! Help Your Captain 

Baise funds for your Girl Scout Troop, 
Christian Endeavor, Sunday School, High SCOTMINTS CO., INC. - 
School s Church Societies, selling deli- Desk G.S.-6, Jersey City, N.J. 
cious Scotmints. Six flavors, Pepper- 
mint, Yeast, Wintergreen, Clove, Cinna- HELP YOUR CAPTAIN 
mon and Licorice. Sell for 5c. Every- 
body has a nickel and everybody likes 








OTe packages of Scot- 
mints (express charges prepaid): 


—— et 

















Scot mints. 
~ NO CAPITAL REQUIRED | vente Peppermint ..... Licorice 
We extend 30 days’ ersdit, ship any too Veo =§——i ence Cinnamon 
quantity and any assortment of flavors, , ----- Wintergreen ..... Clove 
by express or parce] post prepaid. { NE: cv wenneisdsnccncasendsees 
y ing -d me For 1,000 | 
" Pkgs. 
SY MUD sick path wardinbuediabibat $16.00 iss 00 $50.00 { 
Costs your troop ...........005 9.00 13.50 26.00 | 
fe $ 7.00 $11.50 $24.00 | Captain 
SCOTMINTS CO., Inc. G.S.-6 Jersey City, N. J. DT 

































































od RAISE MONEY EASILY 
"SEND #- We send well-known, wrapped chocolate bars, such 
as Lowney’s, Hershey’s, Waneta, Waleco, Necco, 

etc., and allow thirty days to sell and remit. Many 


‘CA bd Girl Scout troops, schools, churches, and societies 
use this plan 


ee $24.00 EASILY EARNED 

WI) SE 3 & On order of captain we send any troop a case 

of 60 boxes, 24 5c bars to the box, of above makes, 

fresh, and delicious. We allow thirty days to sell. 

Prepay to nearest express office if north of Baltimore, Md., or west of 

ern customers. Above offer shows $24.00 profit. (Prices subject to change). 

Rochester, New York. Liberal allowance elsewhere. Special offer to West- 
Order from this advt. or send for complete circular. 
FRED D. LESURE CO. 

Wholesale Confectioners, 50-S Laurel St., Fitchburg, Mass. 


SS 


























































EARN MONEY FORi YOUR 


TROOP TREASURY‘: 
By Selling Dairy Maid — 
Chocolate and Cocoa 


Absolutely Pure Goods at Excellent 
Profits 


You can easily secure money for your troop treas- 
ury by selling Brewster's Dairy Maid Candy and 
Cocoa. For fourteen vears we have specialized 
in —<e DAIRY ered direct to Churches, Schools, 

. and Y. W. C. A’s, Girl and Boy Scout Troops, 
( ae Fire Girls, charitable organizations, etc. We 
manufacture these products. In buying direct from 
us you buy at manufacturers prices, thus making 
the profit always charged to you by the middle 
man or jobber. and vou are also assured of fresh 
made goods direct from themanufacturers. 


Products are made from the best obtainable raw 


* —s 
Maid materials. The Milk Chocolate is delightful in 
its mellow creaminess. The Almonds are whole 





Almonds toasted to a snappy crispiness. The 

Peanuts we use are the best selected butter 

. roasted Virginias. In our sweet Vanilla Choco- 

late you find a velvety smoothness and a palatable quality quite unusual in sweet 

Chocolate. Our chewey Old Fashioned Molasses Candy covered with smooth tasty 

Chocolate is wonderfully good. : 

All your friends, relatives, and schoolmates will buy their candy from you. Your 
troop will make an excellent profit on all goods sold. 

We are sure that generous samples of these and of our other offerings, with price 

lists, will be most interesting to your Captain. May we send them? Ask her to 


Brewster Sons Company 
Department AG. Newark, N. J. 
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“When I Was a Girl” 


(Continued from page 40) 





Rogers at the age of seventeen taught in 
a backwoods school to earn money to go 
to the Massachusetts Normal Art 
School at Boston. 

“My first job,” Lou told me, “was 
teaching in one of those district school- 
houses that wallow knee-deep on the 
edge of a howling swamp. I got to that 
schoolhouse before daylight on winter 
days, for I had to dig wood chunks out 
of a snow bank and heave them in 
through the window to build a fire. By 
building fires I added fifty cents a week 
to my salary.” 

With the money thus earned Lou, then 
a greenhorn country girl, went to 
Boston and enrolled in the Massa- 
chusetts Normal Art School. Here she 
got on well. But, one day, as she was 
walking through the corridor of the 
school, thinking of nothing in particular 
an idea struck her like lightning out of 
a June sky. She wanted to make a 
living by humorous art. 

I can’t begin to tell you what a 
struggle Lou Rogers has had. Cutting 
trails through the Maine woods or 
shoveling snow paths after a blizzard 
called for mild effort compared, to the 
pioneering of a path for a woman 
cartoonist! Lou came to New York 
because here live most of the editors 
who buy funny drawings and cartoons. 
She worked at odd jobs to “Base body 
and soul together, and spent her even- 
ings working out ideas to sell to 
magazines and newspapers. It was 
almost impossible to get a hearing. 

Tomboys die hard. The outdoor girl’s 
health, endurance, ingenuity, and _per- 
sistence saved the day. She found, one 
day, Grant Allen, the art editor of 
Judge. He recognized her ability and 
gave her a_ steady market for her 
drawings. After that she drew for 
Judge, Puck, the Orange Judd Farm 
Papers, woman suffrage journals, and 
for New York newspapers. Her career 
had really begun. 

To girls with a talent for drawing 
who feel that they must be artists, 
whatever happens, Lou Rogers says 
“Go ahead!” It isn’t even necessary to 
go to an art school, especially for the 
humorous artist. The great thing is to 
draw and draw. 

The girl whose artistic talent doesn’t 
make her famous may still earn a living 
by her gift and have a good time, Miss 
Rogers says. She may give lessons in 
drawing and painting in her own studio, 
she may teach art in the public schools, 
she may design all sorts of things from 
wall-naper to dresses, she may become 
an illustrator of books and magazines, 
or she mav do art and poster work for 
an advertising agency. Whatever line 
she chooses, she is sure to have use for 
every bit of grit and gumption and stick- 
to-it-ive-ness she has in her system. 

In the end though, if she perseveres, 
she will have gained a great thing: the 
ability to earn a living by work which 
is in itself as exciting and enjoyable 
as play. 
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Troop 2, Northampton, Mass. 
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HorizONTAL 
Separate articie 


. Always 
. What you are if you read THE AMER- 
ICAN GIRL 

Only—can be—Scouts 


. What you use when you observe things 





21. A prenx meaning hait 

22. Chant 

23. Gain 

24. Personal pronoun 

25. A direction 

26. The surname of the maker of the first 
American Flag 

30. Husks of wheat 

34. Erase 

36. Fetch 

37. Paradise 

38. Frame of mind 

VERTICAL 

1. Frosty 

2. Part of foot 

S. — ee 
Note: It’s in your Scout book 

4. Mountain (abbr.) 

5. For example (abbr.) 

6. Strength (Latin) 

J. Before 

3. .— —_ —_- 

9. Kind a signaling 

18. A requirement for second class 

20. Highest Girl Scout honor 

22. What you must do for needlewoman’s 
Badge 

27. Metal 

28. Gloomy 

29. A compass point 

30. Brother (abbr.) 

31. Nickname for a city in South America 

32. Conjunction 

35. Half an em 

36. Railroad in Massachusetts and Maine 
(abbr.) 
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Hard wear 
for a knife— 


and a knife that gives wear 


UTTING fuzz sticks 

for the camp-fire, or 
boughs for beds, or twigs 
for broilers; prying a top 
off a bottle; opening a can 
—all this is hard wear for 
a knife. 


Yet the owner of an offi- 
cial Girl Scout knife does 
not worry, for she knows 
the quality of her knife. 
She knows it is made of 
finest, keenest steel. She 
knows its edge will stand 
up under hard usage. She 
knows it is a knife that will 
last. Made by the makers 
of the famous Ulster knife. 
Price $1.60 (smaller size 
$1.05). 


Order from 


Girl Scouts, Inc. 
670 Lexington Ave. New York City 




















ANCHER’S $$$ OUTFIT—ONLY 12c! 
Fine triangle stamp; set German stamps with (pre- 
war) value of forty million dollars (interesting!) ; 
perforation gauge and mme. scale; small album; 3 
approval sheets; 1 air-mai] set; scarce stamp from 
smallest republic on earth; 1 newspaper set; packet 
good stamps from Travancore, Johore, Dutch Indies, 
etc., etc.—entire outfit for i2c to approval applicants! 
Extra premium this month only 

Nice pocket stock book, val. BSc, with every order 

ANCHER STAMP CO. 
JERSKY CITY, N. J. 


GIRLS! 
BIG STAMP BARGAIN 


ONLY TO APPLICANTS FOR 
STAMP ON APPROVAL 


We will send as premium for 12 cents 
(regular price twenty-five cents) 1 set 
Airplane stamps, 10 blank approval 
sheets, 1 small stamp book, 1 stamp 
wallet, 1 perforation gauge, 250 hinges, 
1 triangle stamp, Packet of stamps from 
Abyssinia, Africa, Nyassa, Georgia, Tur- 
key, etc., etc., and price list. 


PIKES PEAK STAMP CO. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


148a Clerk Si. 














Per 100 Stamping names 
Make $19 on Key checks. Send 26c 
for sample and instructions to G. &. KEY- 
TAG CO., Cohoes, N. 
HEMSITITCHING and Piloting at- 
tachment works on any machine—$2, with 
instructions. A. ee Cohoes, N. Y. 

made it with smal 

$50 a Week ; Mail Order Business. 
Booklet for stamp tells how. Sample ane 
Plan 25c. 12 Mail order articles 
ALGS SCOTT, Cohoes, N. Y 





A GIRL SCOUT 
SEES AND HEARS 


Lend Us Your Eyes and Ears 
and We Will Improve Them 
THE GUIDE TO NATURE 
Subscription $1.50 per year 
Sample Copy 15 Cents 
EDWARD F. BIGELOW, Editor 
ArcAdiA 


SOUND BEACH CONNECTICUT 
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Revised 





Size Price 
ee OME eis kccccdanic 10-18 $3.65 
38-42 4.15 
Short Coat Suit........ 10-18 4.70 
38-42 5.20 
BE divciwsnaceneeewawen 10-42 2.10 
IED onc. cws vaxends 10-42 2.40 
0 Sn 10-42 2.60 

Norfolk Suits—Officer’s: 
Khaki, Light weight. 34-32 7.25 

x Attendance Stars 

RSE EES CSN $0.20 
MN: <ctuaasareteusaeeaes 15 
xz First Class Badge.......... 25 
SRN "POU: cicecccsisecs 15 
PM eae medecaonineue $0.25 
REMMINOE doc ccncccccscece 75 
x* Community Service ...... 25 
x* Golden Eaglet ..........+ 1.50 
NE, 6 oy oe) acu aeaee $0.15 
Corporal Chevron ......... 10 
America, the Beautiful....... $0.05 
Are You There.......cccccoee -Io 
eee Oe Oe 10 


Everybody Ought to be a Scout 15 
First National Training School 25 
Girl Guide .60 
Girl Scouts Are True........ 15 


eee ee ee 


American Flags 


Size Material Price 
axs ft. Wool ........2.00+. $2.80 
3x5 ft. Wool .............. 3.60 
4x6 ft. Wool 2.2... .ceceses 4.60 


G. S. Felt Emblems (separate) 


WED iccsdbertedeencuceenenninane 35¢ 
WOE eiiacsrteeeeesieceeceanecion 40c 
OG cad skanerandacndbes eeueeene 45c 
OD icc sands cccdveenseccecssen 55c 

NOTE: 


| Standard Price List 


for Girl Scout Equipment 
Effective April 1, 1925 













Uniforms 
Size Price 
Khaki, heavy weight 34-42 $15.00 
MG ii) cbs aeseene 34-42 38.00 
Hate, Offcer's: .....5 7%-8 = 4.00 
eS eee 6%4-8 — 1.60 
Canvas~ Leggins, Pair........ 1.00 
NOONE 6 sca sahetieass.0in 28-38 65 
40-4275 
Leather for officers..... 28-38 2.75 
0-42 3.00 
Middy—Official khaki.. 10-49 1.85 
Badges 
x * Life Saving Crosses 
MEE ea dnined oa atedasen $1.75 
EP OR re mete mee 1.50 
x*Medal of Merit.......... . 589 
x Proficiency Badges......... 15 
Pins 
x Lapels—G. S.—Bronze...... $0.50 
x Tenderfoot Pins 
10K Gold (safety catch).... 3.00 
Gold Filled (safety catch)... 0.75 
Insignia 
x Ex-Patrol Leader’s Chevron. $0.20 
x Hat Insignia (for Captain’s 
RN <aiisin sos 605 cenacneees -$0 
Songs 
Girl Scout Songs 
PMEME TOME ocscccasecess $0.10 
Paaee BOGE. vsicccscdaces .30 
Girl Scout Song Sheet........ 04 
Lots of 10 or more........4. 03 
PE. sc uncucaceecweuesen as 
ME GO ecu ciesseucnaenees -30 
Flags 
(x) Troop Flags 
Size Material Price Lettering 
2x3 ft. Wool. .$2.60 roc per letter 
2%4x4 ft. Wool.. 4.20 —* * 
exsft. Weel.. ¢75 soc “* “* 
4x6 ft. Wool.. 8.50 oa * * 
Price 
NE NE oo. cS sake cee cues 1.30 
Includes: 


rt pr. Morse Code Flags Jointed 
6-ft. Staff 
1 pr. Semaphore Flags, 
web carrying case 
Single Morse Code Flag-staff, not 
jointed 


Heavy 


Size Price 
Neckerchiefs, each .......... $0.45 
Colors: Green, purple, dark 
blue, light blue, khaki, pale 
yellow, cardinal, black, and 
yellow. 
DEED o.cakncaceaguawars 2.00 
Puttees, Women’s sizes....... 3.00 
I BONNE vc as ork canecdncs 2.00 
Waterproof Coats, sizes 10-20 8.00 
sizes 40-42 9.50 
xSecond Class Baige........ $0.15 
x * Thanks Badge 
Heavy gold plate with bar.. 3.00 


Oe. eee 75 


ee eee 75 
New Haim t900. «0.000000 $o.15 
Old style plain pin......... 0% 
Midget gold filled ......... 50 
«Worn by officers when not 
in uniform 
x Lapels—G. S., for Scouts.... $0.20 
x Patrol Leader’s Chevron.... 15 
Oh. Beautiful Country... .... $0.05 
On the Trail: 
ee .60 
Midget Size .. ; 05 
Lots of 10 or more. ..... .02 
IIE 38 sigs <io-n:y-< anvones sieesw ie 15 
To America 25 


Be Prepared. Girl Guide Song 35 


(x) Troop Flags (continued) 
Price 
Semaphore Flags (extra), per 
pair 

(x) Troop Pennants 
Lettered with any Troop No.. $1.50 
Staffs 
tin.x 7 ft. Jointed with Spiral 

G. S. Emblem.... $6.75 


1 in.x 7 ft. Jointed with Eagle. 5.00 
1 in.x7ft. Jointed with Spear. 3.50 
G. S. Emblem—separate....... 3-70 
Eagle Emblem—separate....... 2.60 
Spear Emblem—separate....... 1.60 
en eer ee 2.60 


Two weeks are required to letter troop flags. 


SPECIAL NOTE—These prices are subject to change without notice. 
* Sold only on Approval of the Committee om Standards and Awards. 











Above Prices are Postage Paid 
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Standard Price List Continued 


Price 
a $0.25 
Brownie Pamphlet ............ 15 
Drewes Raper 22.2 20808s0000 75 
* Blue Book of Rules .......... 25 
Camping Out, L. H Weir ...... 2.00 
eS aeeererrrree re 75 


Camp and Field Notebooks— 


Literature 
Price 
Ye Andrée Logge ............ -75 
A Girl Scout Pageant......... .50 


Spirit of —, by Florence 


ard. 
* Punched y Field Notebook 


Patrol Register, each .......... 15 
Patrol System for Girl Guides .25 


Price 
SOE SD. kc chacaabsons che -10 
SEE G0 <4nanindeahivees 1.00 
Scout Laws 
EE 3.4 5a 5 be wkcawernee +50 
MN nGsahecasen wees 15 
kee 05 
Scout Mastership ............. 1.50 
Troop Management Course .... —.75 
Troop Register (Field Note 
| eer 2.05 
Filler (without cover) ........ 1.00 


Additional Sheets 
Cash Record 
{oe | er 25c. package 
Per sheet (broken pkg.)....3c. ea. 
Treasurer's Monthly Record 
(eo eheets) ......0<0 25c. package 
Per sheet (broken pkg.)....2c. ea. 
Treasurer's or Scribe’s Record 
ae 25c. package 
Per sheet (broken pkg.)....3c. ea. 
Individual Record 
>) epee 25c. package 
Per sheet (broken pkg.)....2c. ea. 

Troop Advancement Record 

3c. a sheet 
Troop Reports 
Co errr 25c. package 
Per sheet (broken pkg.)....2c. ea. 


Sewing Kitt, Tin Case ........ 25 
Aluminum Case ............ -50 
DOE DUNE voce ssccsceeas 55 
Scout Stickers, per dozen ...... 05 
Stockings, Cotton, sizes 8-11 ..  .55 
WN MED dass ducccs dca aeesn 1.15 
Transfer Seals, 2 for .......... 05 
Thread, Khaki spool .......... 15 
Per dozen spools ........... 1.20 
x Uniform Make-Up Sets— 
Long Coat Uniform ........ -70 
1 Long Coat Pattern : 
1 Pair Lapels wwe 
1 Spool of Thread pattern 
1 Set of Buttons > size 
Two piece Uniform ........ 85 
1 Short Coat Pattern 
1 Skirt Pattern Give 
1 Pair Lapels pattern 
1 Spool of Thread size 
1 Set of Buttons 
No make-up sets for middies 
and bloomers. 
WORD in acecnseiaeaniseones .20 
Wrist Watch, Radiolite........ 4.50 


All checks, drafts, or money orders should be made payable to the order of Girl Scouts, Inc. 


3 Projects complete with cover 1.50 Play, Why They Gave a Show 
Project separate, each ....... .40 and How (By Mrs. B. O. 
— leather with gold letter- OS "Serer 15 
MM. ccocussusnadaummese een .50 In lots of 10 or more......... +10 
Captain's Field Notebook....... 1.30 2 Plays (By Oleda Schrottky) 
Community Service Booklet— A Pot of Red Geraniums....  .15 
MO <ccnegvaees eneeahivirks .10 Why the Rubbish? ......... 15 
2 eer 1.00 Post Cards— 
First Aid Book— Set of Six (Silhouette)....... .10 
ee Sere 1.05 CME scccccacnsagunas I, 
Girl Guide Book of Games..... .50 ~—s , oad Baga _ 
Health Record Books, each..... .10 Sets cannot be broken).... .20 
GD: ainkgs ahesscnnas ee 1.00 MER Los, causnora; a 2 for .0s 
Handbook, Cloth Board Cover.. 1.10 posters— 
Flexible Cloth Cover ....... 80 . 
English Girl Guide ......... 75 > Fae Creed (Henry Van - 
Home Service Booklet, each.... «10 Girl Scout poster (large}....  .20 
Per dowen .....scccsccceses 1.00 Girl Scout poster (small)....  .10 
* Introductory Training Course .15 Set of 7 Child Welfare Posters 6.85 
Knots, Hitches and Splices .... 55 Single copies, each........... 1.00 
Life Saving Booklet........... -1§ Producing Amateur Entertain- 
Measurement Cards .......... 05 ments, Helen Ferris......... 2.50 
Miscellaneous Equipment 
i ee ere $1.85 PN 65s cabanas eenaeen«ne 2.00 
Bele Sooke MUNN cavcteesctde 05 Shoulder Protection Straps, 
Blankets—y-pound Grey ....-- 6.50 OOF DU icccksindeveee sea 25 
Bugle .......-cccssccccccccese 3:75 1 Khaki, Official Scout, 36 in. 
Braid—%4-inch wide, yard . -10 Fie pagel Seite et PP 40 
x Buttons—Per set ...... — Heavy, for Officers, 28 in. 
10s—6 1 to set—dozen sets .. 2.75 MENS eon ccaann carat ean .60 
Camp Toilet Kit ..........-+-- 2.35 cc codahge aiid 3.60 
Canteen, Aluminum .......---- 2.75 =e taper peepee: £05 
Tin eocee BAECS SS 4 2.0: #09 S10: Ke 2.00 Mess Kit, Aluminum, 6 pieces 3.59 
Compass, Plain ........+++++++ 1.00 Mirror—Unbreakable ......... 25 
Radiolite Dial .........-++:+: 1.50 
Dati x Patterns— 
Running Girl ........000++- 1.00 Coat, Skirt or Bloomers, 10-42 .15 
i er ee 75 Norfolk Suit, 34-42.........+4+ 25 
First Aid Kit with Pouch...... 1.30 Poncho (45x72) .....-.-++-0 3.50 
lodine Antiseptic Pen, extra.. 50 ” ND kiskennsassveeu 4-75 
First Aid Kit, No. 1 ........-- 2.90 Rings, Silver, 3 t0 9 .......... 1.50 
Flashlights, Small size ........ 1.35 aS ee eee 4.00 
Large Site ......eceeceecees 1.70 Rope, 4 ft. by % im. ......000. 15 
Handkerchiefs—Scout emblem: Lots of § or more, each ...... 10 
BOE. codcevunesaen reissues .40 Guide, 15 ft., ring for belt .. .50 
DD: Racca cencsavaeewas.ce 25 Serge, O. D., 54 in. wide, per 
Haversacks, No. 1 .......+-->- 3.00 CE ivan sncbee<eeeraaees 4-75 
Important Instructions tor Ordering Equipment 
1. Scout equipment can be sold only upon written approval of registered Captain. 
2. Cash must accompany all orders. 
3. Girl Scout buttons, patterns and coat lapels are sold only when official khaki is purchased from National Headquarters. 
4. Authorized department stores cannot sell any of the items marked with an x. 
5. Hats are not returnable. See order blank for size. 


Mail all Orders to 


GIRL SCOUTS, Inc. 


670 Lexington Avenue, New York -City 

















Above Prices are Postage Paid 
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Being the Editor’s Mail Bag 


ES, letters for the new Editor’s 

Mail Bag have been arriving—just 
the kind of letters we were hoping 
would come, letters telling about your 
troops and patrols, letters describing 
your personal problems as a Girl Scout. 
One of the most interesting parts about 
being Editor and first to read these let- 
ters is that many of them tell of the 
self-same problems, no matter where 
the troops are! That is because girls 
are pretty much the same everywhere 
and when they get together, many of the 
same things happen among them. In 
fact, the English Girl Guide magazines 
which come to us from across the ocean 
describe many of these difficulties, too. 


<> 


In selecting the letters to be published 
on this page, we have tried to select 
those which will be of interest to all of 
you. If there were room, we would 
publish many more. But since we must 
select, we shall try to give those which 
deal with questions most commonly met 
by all Girl Scout troops. 


<> 


The first letter which vou find here 
deals with a question which bobs up in 
some letter nearly every day—the girl 
who wishes to “boss” all the time. For 
the answer we turned to a Girl Scout 
leader who knows many troops and 
hundreds of Girl Scouts and who is a 
very wise and kind woman. 

This is the letter: 

Dear Epitor: I am going to put be- 
fore you a problem I cannot see into. 
There is a certain girl in our troop who 
tries to be boss all the time. She is 
ex-patrol leader of our patrol and is use- 
ful in our troop in all ways but that one. 
When she is asked to do a thing, she al- 
ways thinks she has a better idea and 
goes by it. What shall we do? 


<> 


This is the reply written by the Girl 
Scout leader: 

There once was a great man, the head 
of a large army that was at war. One 
night that great man wished to go to 
the Headquarters of the General and 
when the sentry on duty—quite a young 
boy—stopped him and asked for the 
countersign, the great man gave his own 
name. The boy sentry was a little 


frightened. He wasn’t sure the man was 
telling the truth. But he was sure of 
his duty. 


So he said, “Lincoln or no 





Lincoln, give the countersign.” And 
Abraham Lincoln gave the countersign, 
at the same time apologizing for not 
having been great enough to obey the 
sentry’s orders at once. 

A good leader is always willing to take 
her turn at being led. 

<> 


The following letter describes and 
answers its own problems. 

Dear AMERICAN Gir-: I read in your 
magazine that you would like to have 
the Girl Scouts write and tell you about 
their troops. I'll tell you what a terribly 
hard time we had to start ours. 

My friend and I started with thirty- 
two girls. We then wrote to National 
Headquarters for booklets, etc., then 
tried to get a Captain. Everything we 
did was backwards, you see, but we kept 
on trying to do our best. 

Everything went opposite from what 
we thought it would. We did take our 
tenderfoot tests though they were not 
sent in. The troop finally broke up be- 
cause our Captain moved away. 

We waited all summer. Then when 
school started again, my friend and I 
were on the alert. We waited and 
waited. Finally, my friend’s mother 
was selected President of the Women’s 
Club. She interested them and we gave 
a little program with the girls who were 
formerly in the troop. 

It worked! 

They furnished us a dandy Captain, 
two at that, only one is an assistant. 
We have delightful plans for next sum- 
mer and our troop has two patrols now. 
Another troop started but they had bet- 
ter luck than we did. Anyway, we are 
a happy group of Girl Scouts now. 

I hope the worry of our troop will 
help other girls. . 


Yours sincerely, 
> 


We are not publishing the names of 
the girls who wrote these letters because 
all letters published on this page are to 
be anonymous. In this way, each writer 
may feel free to express her own 
opinion. 

<> 


Several girls have suggested that we 
give you a troop topic on which to write. 
We think this a splendid idea and so 
give you for your next letters the sub- 


50 


ject: “The most difficult problem our 
troop has met during the past year and 
how we solved it.” To each girl whose 
letter is published upon this page, we 
shall award a book. 

> 


There is no one kind of problem about 
which you are to write, simply think over 
the difficult things which your troop has 
faced. Select one which you feel you 
have successfully solved. Try to re- 
member just how you managed to solve 
it, just what good suggestions were made 
by the various girls, and how the troop 
came to decide as they did. Then de- 
scribe for this page what happened. 


> 


It is not always easy to remember at 
once just what your troop did under 
certain circumstances. If you are in 
doubt concerning any details, talk with 
your Captain and fellow troop members. 
They will help you. 

<> 


Remember when you write your letter 
that other troops in other places are 
meeting just what you have met. Your 
suggestions for a way out from their 
problem will be a real help to them. 
For in just this way the whole world has 
progressed. Men and women, boys and 
girls have attempted to do certain things, 
have failed, have tried again, have at last 
succeeded and passed along to others the 
results of their failures and their suc- 
cesses. 

<> 


Everywhere about us are those things 
which are making our lives more beauti- 
ful, richer, more comfortable, all because 
others have given their ideas to the 
world. Our books, our pictures, the 
conveniences of our homes, have come 
to us because of this same spirit. 


> 


Scouting grows in the same way. Girl 
Scouts and Captains exchange ideas and 
plans. What is successful with one 
troop is quite likely to be successful with 
another. Will you not then contribute 
your own experiences to other troops, 
to other Girl Scouts through this page? 
You will do it when you send a letter 
(any length) upon the subject, “The 
most difficult problem our troop has met 
during the past year and how we solved 
i: 














ystery! Adventure! Mystery! 


Starting in May — Our Girl Scout Serial 


“Lucky Penny,” by Edith Ballinger Price 











i 
Only one of many charming illustra- 
tions in our new Girl Scout serial 


HE floor of the barn looked rather as if a 

blizzard of crépe paper had passed over it. 

This was because Holly Troop was making 
May baskets as hard as it could. ... The Holly 
Troop might use the barn as much as it pleased, 
and you may be sure it did please. Some were 
busily stirring up the fudge and taffy that were 
to fill the baskets. 

It’s a real Girl Scout serial starting with this 
May party: How do mystery and adventure come 
dashing into so peaceful a fudge scene? ‘That is 
the story! Yet mystery is the word, for the very 
first installment ends— 

“They were in the high, dark hall. Their own 
reflection in a great dusty mirror at the end of it 
made them start violently, and when a hollow chat- 
ter resounded from the back of the house where 
a shutter was loose, Babs nearly took to her heels. 

“ ‘Everything looks the way I remember it,’ said 
Penny, putting her head in at the drawing room. 
‘Oh, I wonder what’s to become of all this.’ 


RENEW — YOU! LL NEVER BE SORRY : 








‘I never could see how you dared to visit her,’ 
said Nan. ‘This house always sort of gave me the 
creeps, somehow, before—but now 

“At that moment another sound rooted the four 
to the threadbare Persian carpet. For it was a 
human cry—a wailing human cry, and it came, 
not from the fainthearted Chipmunks without, but 
from the room at the side of the hall. Babs frankly 
burst into tears and bolted out into the sunlight, 
but Penny stood still in the half lighted hall, and 
said: 


‘Listen!’ 





” 


Here 4t Last 
That Mystery Boarding School Story 
by Augusta Hutell Seaman 


S though one mystery were not enough, here is an- 

other in our May issue. The Affair at Miss Bagley’s 
by Augusta Huiell Seaman is a boarding school story 
with a mystery girl in it. 

The strange Dagmar de Rastanov held aloof from all 
the girls at the school. All the girls wondered about her. 
What was the mystery? But Estelle liked Dagmar in 
spite of her cold wall of reserve. Would she ever know 
her? But it took danger, and storm, and tide, in the 
lonely hut by the sea to break down the wall between 
them. Dagmar’s true history is revealed to you in this 
corking boarding school mystery story, The Affair at 
Miss Bagley’s. 


The Author of “Betty W ales, Freshman” 
Has a Story for You in May 


OULD Doris Vance, with her love of winning 

honors and praise, be generous enough not to com- 
pete for the Shakespeare prize? This was what the little 
group of Harding College seniors asked each other ex- 
citedly. They wished their beloved Louisa Patterson to 
win the prize money so vitally necessary to her. And she 
could, too, if Doris Vance, her strongest rival, would 
be “the real thing.”’ What did Doris prove herself to be? 
This is the exciting suspense of The Real Thing, an ab- 
sorbing story with a real problem, written by Margaret 


erin canGirl 


A magazine for Girl Scouts and girls who love Scouting 


THE AMERICAN GIRL, April AG 
Care of Girl Scouts, Inc., 
670 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. 


I am sending you $1.50* (check or money order) for my sub- 
scription to THE AMERICAN GIRL, so that I will not miss the features 


you describe for May and all the other fine big issues for the year. | 


ES. a nen co ehacedatdatessdebccdésnesabhensedsaaeedeaadensaes 


RE 6 4i6 kin v5 a ead eaabdeehenneddenaendhooedeseesenebataeekee 


a Serer eT Seer eer eer pesccccees Deis ina sdiseetcnsscton | 
*Canadian postage 25c.; foreign 50c. 
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Your Spring Wardrobe 


Your 
U/ niform 


OESN’T spring call you to 
1) take to the road again? And 

isn’t there something in the 
air that makes you want new 
clothes as fresh as spring itself? 
Your spring Scouting program just 
demands a new uniform. 

How free your movements are 
in the good brown khaki, with its 
sturdy outdoor color. It is built for 
walking and hiking and all outdoor 
needs. 

Order now and be ready for 
spring. Our Equipment Depart- 
ment has them. Ask your Captain 
which style is official for your troop, 
whether it is the short coat suit or 
the long coat dress. Order by size. 

Official Uniforms are made of 
khaki stamped with trefoil trade 
mark. 











Long Coat Dress 





Short Coat Suit 


mee 8-08... .. 220s SEO 
ee 5.20 





Sold by 


NATIONAL EQUIPMENT DEPARTMENT 


670 Lexington Avenue, New York City 

















